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A cheap, eaſy and effectual Method of 


curing the ſeveral Diſorders incident to 


Horſes, Oxen, Cows, Bulls, Calves, Sheep, 
Lambs, Goats, Swine, Dogs, Conies, 
Poultry, Doves, Wild Fowl, Singing: 
Birds, &c. 


With their Nature and Properties, Methods of 
Breaking, Training, Feeding, &c. 
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This Day is publiſhed, price 1s. 

New and eaſy Way of making WINES 
A from Herbs, Fruits and Flowers, the Growth 
of England; viz. gooſberties, currants, raſberries, 
mulberries, elderberties, blackberries, ſtrawberries, 
apples, dewberries, pears, cherries, peaches, apri- 
cots, quinces, plumbs, birch, damſons, figs, cow- 
flips, ſcurvygraſs, mint, baum, ſage, roſes, &c. 
with their phyſical virtues. Alſo to make Artificial 
Wines, as Malaga, Claret, Rheniſh, &c. reco- 
vering faded Wines and ſuch as have loſt their co- 
lour; with the true way of making ordinary and 
rich Cordial Waters; likewiſe to make Cyder 
equal to Canary; to make the beſt Mead, Perry, 
Mum, &c. with divers other forts of wholeſome 


and pleaſant liquors never before treated of. 


Alſo price 1s. (Very profita ble to all Families more 
eſpecially when the Prices of Proviſions are high 
as at preſent . ) 


PRIMITIVE COOKERY, or the Kitchen 


Garden diſplay'd. Containing a Collection of Re- 
ceipts for preparing a great variety of cheap, 
healthful and palatable diſhes, without either fiſh, 
fleſh, or fowl. To which is added, a Bill of Fere 
of ſeventy diſhes, that will not coft above Two- 
pence each. Likewiſe directions for pickling, ga- 


thering, and preſerving herbs, fruits, and flowers, 


with many other articles appertaining to the pro- 
duct of the kitchen-garden, orchard, &c. 


London: Printed for J. Williams, at No. 38 
Fleet-Street · 
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Gentleman's Amuſement. 4 


Of the HORSE: 


EE ONE RED 
* P , 
| F 
| 
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 _— 


[ TJORSES are of the greiteſt under- 


d 

ſtanding, having, as authors affirm, . 
f a certain natural inſtinct, not only of the TY, 
j knowledge of their riders and Keepers, = 
1 * | : N 14 
a but alſo of their generation and deſcent, | 
| knowing their fires and dams, in ſuch a 4 
p manner, that they will refuſe, as Pliny lays, | 'Þ 
; to couple or ingender with them; they are 

7 of all creatures the apteſt to learn, and the 

1 readieſt to obey their teachers, having a 


greater love to exerciſe than any other braſt. 
They are of great courage and valour, de- 
light in war; and have a certain fore- 
knowledge of battle, and will prepare 
= £27 B them- 


1 

themſelves for the ſame. A horſe lives to 
fifty years, though ſometimes but to thirty. 

The mares live till twenty, or five and 
twenty at the moſt; they are fit for the 
ſaddle at four years of age, for the wars 
at ſix, for the race at eight, and for hunt- 
ing, or for extream matches at ten or 
eleven: the females bear their foals full 
eleven months, and foal in the twelfth, or 
twelve months and ten days: the beſt time 
for their ingendering is March, at the in- 
creaſe of the moon, or in the middle part 
thereof, and the mare foaleth her foal 
ſtanding: they are ſuppoſed to be ſo lov- 
ing and kind to their generation, that if a 
foal loſe the dam, the other mares which 
are milch, will of their own accord lend 
their teats, and feed or nurſe up the or- 
phan foal. Horſes are ſubject to more diſ- 
eaſes than any other beaſt, for they have 
full as many as a man, and yet all theſe 
diſeaſes may be cured by twelve medicines 
only, not twelve pence charge, as you 
will find by reading what follows. 


Rules to manage horſes ſo that no diſtempers 
ſhall ſeize them. 

1 N the morning drive them moderately. 

When they have done labour, rub 
them well down. | 

Then tie them to the rack from meat an 
hour, or more, and between whiles — 4 
| em 


BY 
them rubbing till their tired ſpirits are re- 
freſhed. 

Then give them a moderate quantity of 
meat and drink. | | 

Let the ſtables be open to the air and 
very clean ſwept, and keep the horſes 
clean. 

Let not your horſes, eſpecially your ſad- 
dle ones, have hay conſtantly in the rack, 
nor provender in the manger, but tie 
them from the rack five or ſix hours to- 
gether. 

Loet them have but ſuch a quantity of 
meat as they may eat up clean. 

When your horſe has been hard rid, or 
work'd much, you may conveniently give 
him a little water about an hour before you 
give him meat, and let him be well rub'd 
down, and ſtand an hour or two before you 
water him. Rubing down horſes is better 
than walking them when hor. 

If you give your horſes grains, as many 
do about London, put a little ſalt into. 
them, which prevents rot, watry and windy 
diſtempers. 

Let your mares with foal, and their 
colts, run in the fields for a year. 

Obſerve but theſe rules, and your horſes 
will ſeldom want drenching or bleeding; 
but if you find they prove too faſt, the 
beſt way to cool their blood, and keep 
them from diſeaſes, is to give them mo- 
B 2 derate 
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derate labour, and alter the quality of 
their food. 

The beſt food for horſes is good rick 
hay, about three quarters of a year old, 
which is much better than hay out of the 

* barn, and corn in the ſtraw is much better f 
and cleaner than that which is thraſh'd, 'r 
thraſh*'d and cleanfed from chaff; and : 
beans, vetches, barley, oats and peaſe in 
the ſtraw is the moſt hearty food, and 
cleanſeth the ſtomach from all ſuper- 0 
fluities. But thraſh'd corn of any fort, is 
good fpod for working horſes that go to f 
graſs, eſpecially in winter, giving it them 
morning and night. Put your ſtable horſes 
to graſs from May to July, which will. | 
cleanſe their bodies, and cure their feet and © 
legs of diſeaſes contracted by ſtanding in 
the ſtable all the winter. Rain, river, a and” 
ſpring- water is beſt for horſes, and other 
cattle, much better then pond-water. To 
allay burning with ſhot, gun powder, or 
975 fire : take freſh butter. and whites of 

eggs, of each as much as is ſufficient 
beat them well together to an unguent or 
ſelve, and anoint the place burnt, and it 
Cures it. 
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How to cure all the Infirmities of 


HORSES, either inward or out- 
ward, with twelve Medicines only. 


To cure all fevers in general, the peſtilence, 
a horſe taken, the falling-evil, the palſy, 
ſhaking-evil, the night-mare, hide-bound, 
conſumptions, the breaſt-grief, the anticor, 
all fatigue, loathing of meat, ' caſting out 
of drink, ſurfeits, hungry evil, fick liver, 
fick gall, fick ſpleen, fick kidneys, the yel- 
lows, dropſy, coſtiveneſs in the body, the 
bots, worms, piſſing of blood, mattering 
yard, ſhedding of the ſetu, falling of the 
yard, eating of hens dung, and the falling 
_ of the creſt. 


| the horſe has been brought weak by 
. ſickneſs, and that you find it proceed- 
eth from ſome inward infection, or cor- 
ruption of the blood, give him in the 
morning faſting, two ſpoonfuls of the 
powder of diapente, well ,brewed with 
tour ſpoonfuls of honey, and toſs'd to and 
fro in a pint of fweet wine, as muſkadine 
or malmſey; then ride or walk him up and 
down in the ſun an hour after; then ſet 
him 4 very warm 1n the ſtable, and let 
him faſt an hour, then give him ſuch pro- 
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vender as he will eat, and his hay ſprink- 
led with a little water: but if his ſickneſs 
proceeds from any cold cauſe, or from 
over riding and too ſudden cooling, from 
waſhing . a he was hot, or ſuch like, 
then give the ſame quantity of diapente 
and honey in ſack, or other hot wine, in 
the ſame manner as aforeſaid : but if his 
ſickneſs be leſs contagious, or that wine 
is not ready to be had, then give the ſame 
quantity of the aforeſaid powder and honey, 
either in a quart of ſtrong ale, or beer, 
obſerving all the inſtructions formerly de- 
livered. Diapente, or ſome horſe mithri- 
date, becauſe it is a general antidote, or 
preſervative againſt all poiſonous infection, 
is made in this manner: Take of ariſtolo- 
chia rotunda, gentiana, myrrh, bacchi 
laures, and ebori, of each a like quantity, 
beat them all together in a mortar to a 
very fine powder, and then ſerſe it till no 
groſsneſs be left, keep it either in a cloſe 
pot, or bladder, and uſe it as directed 
when you have occaſion, and obſerve to 
do it divers mornings together, if the ſick- 
neſs be violent. If at any time this pow- 
der cannot be procured, take in its ſtead 
a good handful of celandine roots, leaves 
and all; having pick'd and cleanſed them, 
take wormwood and rue of each half a 
handful, boil theſe with two quarts of ſtrong 
ale or beer till the half be conſumed, fe 

rain 
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{train it and preſs the herbs, and then diſ- 


ſolve into the liquor almoſt halt a pound 
of ſweet butter, and an ounce and a half 
of the beſt treacle, let it be iukewarm, and 
give it the horſe to drin in the morning 
taſting, and ride or walk him an hour after 
it, then ſet him up warm, and let him faſt 


another hour, and then give him meat as 
before mentioned; do this ſcveral morn- 
ings, according to the greatneſs of his 


ſickneſs; you muſt by no means forget to 
let the horſe blood in the neck vein, an 


hour or two before you give him the firſt 
drink, and let him bleed till you ſee the 


corrupt blood change and begin to look 
pure: to know this, ſave the firſt and laſt 
blood in two ſaucers, and as they cool, 
you will eaſily ſee the difference. If your 
horſe happens to fall ſuddenly ſick under 
you, when you travel, and no town or 
help near you, light from his back, and 
with a ſharp pointed knife, or bodkin, or 
for want of both, with a ſtrong pointed 
tag, prick him in the roof of the mouth 
amongſt the bars, ſomewhat near his up- 
permoſt teeth, and make him bleed well, 
walking him forward, and ſuffering him to 
champ, and eat his own blood, which 1s 


very wholſome, and almoſt a preſent cure; 


if the blood ſtanch of itſelf, as commonly 


it will, piſs in his mouth, and ride him 
gently homeward, ſet him up warm, and 
lt waſh 
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waſh his mouth and noſtrils with vinegar, 
and the next morning let him blood in the 
neck vein, and- give him either of the 
drenches before preſcribed, and no doubr 
but you may hold out your journey with- 
out- danger. If by pricking the horle in 
the mouth, you either ſtrike your knife too- 
deep, or cut the vein in ſunder, whereby 
you cannot ſtanch the blood, as it ſome- 
times may happen, put a big round piece 
of wood into the horſe's mouth, to keep 
him from biting, and take a little of the 
fine down of a hare's ſkin, or coney's ſkin, 
or for want of them, the fine lint of any 
woollen cloth, and hold it hard to the 
wound, and it will ftop it, neither will it 
be lick'd away with the horſe's tongue. 


To cure the head ach, frenzy, lethargy, ſtag- 
gers, colds, conghs, ſhorineſs of breath, 

 broken-wind, rotten lungs, glanders, mourn- 
ing of the chine, lax or looſeneſs, an 


the bloody-flux. 
IRST let the horſe blood in the 


neck vein, and let him bleed till you 


ſee the blood change, and the corruption 


come to pureneſs; ſtanch the vein, and 


take of aſſafætida as much as a haſel- 
nut, and diflolve it in a ſaucer full of 
ſtrong wine-vinegar ; then take fine flax- 
hurds and dip them therein, and og, RE 
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or more, and boil it in a quart of new. 


C * 


ſame hard into the horſe's 4g, and with a 
needle and thread ſtitch up the tops to 
keep it in: then take of the white canke- 
rous moſs, which grows upon old oak 
pales, or other oak wood, a good handful 


milk; and a root or two of elecampane, 
till one half be conſumed; then ſtrain it, 
and preſs the moſs exceedingly, and being 
luke-warm, give it the horſe to drink in 
the morning faſting,” and ride or walk him 
an hour after it ntly; ſet him up warm, 
and having 15504 an Hour, offer him ſuch 
meat as he will moft willingly eat, and 
ſprinkle his hay with water; and thus do 
divers mornings together, according to the 
degree of his diforder : but if you ſhall. 
perceive that he caſteth foul and filthy 
matter at his noſtrils, then you may give 
him every morning, as ſoon as you have. 
given him the drench, auripigmentum 
two drams, tuſſilago, or colts- foot made 
into powder as much; then with turpen- 
tine work them into a ſtiff paſte, and make- * 
little round cakes, or troches thereof, the 1 


compaſs of a ſixpence, but much thicker, 3 
and dry them a little: then take a cha- Wo j 
fing-diſh'of coals}; and laying one or two = 
of theſe cakes theteon, cover them with a '- 1 
tunnel, ſuch as you tun wine or beer into 4 
bottles with, that the ſmoke may aſcend V4 


trough the fame : then having made the 
horſe's 


n 
horſe's head faſt, put the ſmoke to his 
noſtrils, and perfume him well with the 
ſame : and though at firſt he be ſomewhat 
coy to take the fmoke, yet having once 
felt the ſmell thereof, he will take ſuch 
delight therein, that he will thruſt his 
noſe to it. As ſoon as you have per- 
famed your horſe, you muſt ride Lim 
forth till he begins to ſweat, and then ride 
him home, and ſet him up warm; and 
having ſtood an hour or more, give him 
meat as aforeſaid ; but by no means let 
him drink cold water, either in his ſick- 
neſs, or out of it, but when you may ride 
him after it; which if either weakneſs, 
leiſure, time, or place do. hinder you to 


ſcalding hot, and put it to a gallon or two 
of cold water, ſo that it may only take 
the coldneſs away ; and then put a handful 
or two of ground malt, or wheat-bran in- 
to the ſame, and give it the horſe to drink. 


To cure impoſthumes in the ears, the- vives, 
ulcers in the noſe, all wens whatever, colt s- 


evil, fwelPd ſtones, and burſting. 


TAKE a penny-worth of pepper beaten 
to fine powder, a ſpoonful of ſwine's 
© juice of a handful of rue, two 


about 


— — 


do, then you may heat two quarts of water, 


eaſe, the 
de ſtrong wine - vinegar, and mix 
well together: if the ſwelling be 


1 
about the horſe's head, face, or thtoat 
take flax-hurds, and ſteep them therein; 
ſtop it hard into the horſe's ears, and ſtitch 
the tops together, renewing it once in two 
days, till the fwelling go away. But if it 
de in any other part of the body, anoint 

the grieved part with this ointment twice a 5 
day, till the cure is effected. For the ſwel- | 
ling about the cods, or privy members, it is j 
good before you anoint with this ointment * 
to bathe them well with cold water, either 
by trotting the horſe into a deep pond, or 
elſe by taking a pail of cold water, and dip- . 
ping a cloth into the ſame, to bathe, clap, * 
and waſh the cods therewith ; then dry 
them with another clean cloth, and lay on 
the ointment, which is a preſent cure. 


* . 


To cure the poll-evil, ſtelling after blood- 1 
letting, witbers- hurt, vall'dbacks, fitfaſts, = 
navel-gall, ſtrangle, botch in the groin, 
fiſtulas, bites of venomous beaſts, or worms. 


OR any of thoſe impoſthumations, 
1 galls, or fwellings, take the earthlome 
of a mud-wall which hath: no lime in it, 4 

but only earth, ſtraw, or litter; and 

it in ſtrong wine-vinegar till it becomes if 
very thick, like a poulteſs ; apply it very f : 
hot to the ſore, renewing it once in twelve, * 
or four and twenty hours, and it will not 
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only, ripen and break it, but alſo draw, 


ſearch, and heal it perfectly. 


To cure mangineſs in the main, mangineſs in 


the tail, the mallander, ſellander, pains, 
ſcratches, kyb'd heels, leproſy, farcy, ge- 
neral ſcab, lite, nits, or other vermin. 


IRST let the horſe blood in the 
neck vein, and ſuffer him to bleed 
very well, becauſe corruption of blood is 
the only breeder of theſe infirmities ; then 


bed ty Fire a knife, lancet, curry-comb, 


hair-cloth, 'or ſuch like, opened the, knots 
or puſtules, and rub'd away all ſcurf, or 
filthineſs, lay the ſores open and raw; and 
take of yellow arſnick, or white mercury 
beaten to fine powder, or beſalgar and cla- 
rified hog's-greaſe, of each a like quantity, 
beat them well together till they come to 
a perfect ointment; then having tied the 
horſe's head faſt to the rack, 16 that he 
can neither lick nor bite himſelf, anoint all 
the ſores and other offended places very 
well, holding a hot bar ot iron, or fire-ſho- 
yel heated, againſt the ſame, that the oint- 
ment may the better and ſpeedier enter 
them; being thus anointed, let him ſtand 


two or three hours tied as aforeſaid : then 


take the ſtrongeſt urine you can get, and 
waſh away the ointment whereſoever it Was 
laid, then untie the horſe and put him 
an THERE TH NEE LIT TRE UII Tf. SES ITE. 5 to 
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to his meat; do thus once a day till the 
ſores dry up and begin to ſhell away. 


To cure all wounds in general, cut ſinetus, 
wounds with ſhot, burning with lime, 
biting by a mad dog, foundering, ſurbait- 
ing, * boofs, caſting of the Hoof, hoof- 
Boum 


T A K E turpentine, bees-wax and 
hog's-greaſe, of each an equal quan- 
tity, bt 2 the bees-wax and hog's- 
greaſe upon a ſoft fire, then take it off, 
and diſſolve the turpentine into it, and 
ſtir it very well together; then put it into 
a gally- pot, and let it cool; with this ſalve 
tent or plaſter any wound or ſore, and it 
will heal it. Alſo with the ſame anoint the 
cornets of your horſe's hoofs; putting 
wheat-bran in to it, boiling not, ſtop 
your horſe's feet with it, in caſe either of 
founder, ſurbait, or ſuch like infirmity. 
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To cure old ulcers, ſhackle-gall, cornet burt, 1 
gravelling, canker, anbury, bruiſes broken, 1 
over- reaches, crown-ſcab, prick in the ſoal, A 
retrait, cloying, rotten-fruſh ' 

3 3 . i | 


AKE new milk three quarts, a good 

handful of plantain, let it boil till 
a full pint be confines ; take fix ounces 
of allom, and one ounce and a half of white 
ſugar- candy, both made into a fine powder, 
and ſix ſpoonfuls of ſtrong wine-vinegar, 
and put into the milk; let it boil cl it 
have a hard curd; ſtrain it and ſave the þ 
whey, wherewith bathe the ſore, the whey ! 
being made warm : then dry the ſore with 5 
a clean cloth, and apply this ſalve: take 
of turpentine, yellow-wax, and hog's- 
lard an ounce and a half; mix all theſe f 
together on a ſlow fire, then put it into a 4 
gally-pot and let it cool: but in caſe the | 
bruiſe is not broken, yet likely to break, 
then.only apply the medicine, mentioned 
in page 11. 

T he bloody-rifts, bladders, lampas, mouth 
cankers, hurts in the month, tongue, paps, 
tooth-ach, ſhedding of hair and the felter- 
worm are cured with the whey only. 
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To cure all convulſions of ſinews, all cramps 
whatever, neck-crick, ſhoulder ſplat, fewelFd 
legs, over-reach on the back ſinew, wind- 
galls, wrench in the nether joint, bruiſes 
unbroke, and ſtrains. 


1 wong wine-vinegar, and patch- 

greaſe, or piece-greaſe, of each a 
like quantity, and boil it on the fire, then 
make it into a poulteſs with wheat-bran, 
and apply it twice a day to the part as hot 
as the horſe can bear it, and in caſe the 
pain is where the poulteſs cannot be bound, 
then take only patch- greaſe, or piece- greaſe, 
and being melted very hot, bathe the 
horſe twice or thrice a day, and give him 
moderate exerciſe before and after his 
dreſſing: it not only takes away all pain 
and aches, but removes all ſwellings 


Whatever. 


— 


To cure all light-galls, to ſkin ſores, and to 
dry up bumours. 


1383 the ſore place with hot melted 
butter, then ſtrew upon it powder of 
roſin for a day or two, then take a ſpoon- 
ful or two of very thick cream, and with 
the ſaot af a chimney bring it to a very 


C-2 thick 


( 16) 
thick paſte ; then ſpread it upon the ſore» 
and it will heal, dry, and ſkin it, in a ſhort 
time. | 


To cure watry eyes, blood-ſhotten eyes, dim- 
neſs of fight, pin and web in the eye, pearls 
or ſpots, lunatic eyes, cankers in the eyes, 
iſtulas in the eyes, and the bau in the 


eye. 


"TAKE true ground ivy, by ſome 
1 called alehoof, or the ordinary ground 
ivy, and beat it well in a mortar, and if it : 
be very dry, drop a little white roſe water | 

5 


into it, or a little of the water of the herb 
cye-bright; ſtrain it well into a clean glaſs, 
and with this juice waſh, anoint,. or tent 
the ſores in the eyes, at leaſt three or four : 
times a day; as for the haws or hags in | 
horſe's eye, every common ſmith knows 
in what ſort to cut them away, and that 
eaſily. | 


To cure all ſplents, ſpavens, curbs, ringbones, k 
 guitterbones, and bony-excretions. 


| T* AKE white arſnick, or mercury, 

1 ground to powder, and make a little 
flit upon the head of the excretion, the 
length of a barley-corn, and down to the 
bone ; then raiſe up the ſkin with a fine 


cornet, 
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cornet, and put in as much of the arſnick 
or mercury, as will lie upon a two pence, 


and then bind upon the ſore a little hard 


flax-hurds ; which done, tie up the horſe's 
head to the rack, ſo that he may not bite 
che ſore place, and let him ſtand the ſpace 
of two or three hours ; for in that time 
the anguiſh will be gone, and the medicine 
have done working : then put the horſe to 
his meat, either in the houſe or abroad, 
and the excretion will rot and fall away of - 
itſelf; you may heal up the ſore with the 
medicine mentioned in page 13. 


To cure all broken-bones, ones ont of joint, 
ſwaying of the back, weakneſs in the back, 


borſe-hipped, and borſe-ſtifled. 


HE bones beiog placed in their true 
and proper places, according to the 


form of the member, firſt bathe the part 


affli cted with warm patch- -greale, or piece- 
ous then clap about it a binding plaſter 

of pitch, roſin, maſtic, and ſallet-oil, well 
or together, and melted on the fire: 
fold the limb about with fine flax hurds, 
and ſplent it with broad, flat, ſtrong, and 
ſoft ſplents, and remove not the dreſſing 
for the ſpace of fifteen days, except you 
find the rollers to ſlacken, which is a very 
good ſign, and then you may ſtraiten them 


3 again; 


„ 
again; if you find the member increaſe 
| in ſwelling, and that the rollers grow as 
* it were ſtraiter and ſtraiter, then you may 
give the member caſe ; for it is a ſign 
| it was rolled too ſtrait before: you may 


drels it but twice in thirty days, or there- 
abouts; in which time the bones will be 
knit: but if through the breach or diſlo- 
cation, you find any groſs ſubſtance to 
appear about the grieved place, then bathe- 
it twice or thrice a day with hot patch- 
greaſe, and that will take away the eye- 
ore in a ſhort ſpace, 


The chief of all medicines for horſes. 


AKE of wheat meal ſix pounds, 
or as much as will bring all the other 
ſimples following to a ſtiff paſte : of anni- 
ſeeds two ounces, of cumminſeeds fix 
drachms, or carthamus one drachm and a 
half, of tenugreekſeed one ounce and two 
drachms, of brimſtone an ounce and a half, 
of ſallad oil one pint and two ounces, of 
honey one pound and a half, of white-wine 
four pints; all this muſt be made into 
a very ſtiff paſte, the hard ſimples being 
1. pounded, and ſearſed to a fine powder, and 
= ſo mixt with the wet ſimples: after this 
paſte 1s thus made, it muſt be kept in a 
very clean cloth; and when you have oc- 
caſion 
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caſion to uſe it, take thereof as much 
as will make a round ball as big as a 
man's fiſt ; and this ball by continual 
waſhing, and ſqueezing, diſſolve into a 
gallon or two of fair running water, and ſo 
ive it the horſe to drink, either after his 
ats, or after any violent labour or exer- 
ciſe, or when he is ſick, poor, lean, or in- 
wardly diſeaſed, and full of foul furfeits; ; 
and then you ſhall {uffer him to drink 
thereof as much and as oft as he pleaſe. 
Now it may be, at the firſt, that partly 
through the colour thereof, and partly 
through the ſmell, the horſe. will be coy 
to taſte it ; but be ſure to keep him from 
all water ele but it only: and that he may 
the readier take it, offer him this wa- 
ter in the dark, that the colour may not 
offend him; of which when he hath but 
once taſted, he will then forſake all water 
whatſoever to drink of this only, as 1 
have often known by experience. Now 
concerning the virtues which appertain to 
this medicine, they are theſe: firſt, if your 
horſe be never ſo poor, lean, ſurfeited, and 
diſeaſed, if you give your horſe of this wa- 
ter, with the ball diflolved in it, as afore- 


ſaid, it will, in fourteen days, not only 


cleanſe and ſcour him from all infirmity, 
but alſo feed him and make him fat with 
ſound good fleſh; fo that he ſhall be fit 
| either for the market, or tor preſent travel; 
ſecondly, 


(200) 
ſecondly, if your horſe be inwardly foul 
or fat, and have either by orderly or diſor- 
derly riding, had his greaſe molten within 
him, then this medicine, uſed as directed, 
is a moſt excellent and ſovereign purge or 
ſcouring, and makes the horſe not only 
void all ſuch filthy and ill matter, as lies 
molten in his body, and would breed moſt 
dangerous and mortal ſickneſs, but alſo it 
comforteth and ſtrengtheneth the inward 
parts, and breeds great courage and 
ſpirit in the horſe. This excellent medicine 
is alſo of ſpecial and great uſe for hunting- 


horſes and running horſes to be given af- 


ter their heats, becauſe it cleanſeth the 
body, prevents all inward ſickneſſes, keeps 


a horſe cool and ſoluble in his body, and 
adds more courage and mettle than any 


other food whatſoever. Laſtly, the uſe of 


s medicine once a fortnight, is as good 
48 A quarter of a year's feeding at graſs at 
any time of the year, and worketh as many 
and more good effects, eſpecially in this, 
that this medicine may be had at all times, 
and graſs only is to be had in the ſummer 
ſeaſon : but whereas at graſs (if it be rank 


and ſweet) a horſe is in danger of many 
ſickneſſes, as the yellows, the ſtaggers, 


anticor, and many others, which proceed 
from the 8 of the blood, or the 


heat of the ſeaſon; by the uſe of this me- 
dicine all theſe infirmities are taken away, 


and 


EN g J- 
and the horſe recovereth fleſh, frength, 


and livelineſs of ſpirit, without any dan- 


r, as experience has proved to the ſatis- 
action of all who have uſed it. 


For a horſes cough. 


GREP five eggs at night in the ſtrong- 
eſt and ſharpeſt vinegar you can get, 
and in the morning when you find the 
outward ſhell conſumed, take the horſe's 
tongue out of his mouth, and thruſt the 
egg down. 


For horſes that are prick'd, a ſure remedy. 


ET the ſhoe be pulled off, and the place 
pricked be preſently waſhed with 

- wine, then take the middle ſkin of elder, 
and lay upon the part affected, then drop 
ſome drops of tallow upon the ſkin with 


4 hot iron, and ſet on the toe, and ride 
as you pleaſe. 


Againſt all forts of diſraſes in cattle. 


A excellent remedy inst all diſcales' 
in cattle,” is made thus, take myrrh, 
male frankincenſe, pomgranate ſhells 
beaten, of each one pound, ſaffron three 
Ounces, ene three ounces, Kg x butter, 


1, gcacia, 
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acacia, Roman wormwood, burnt roſin, 
wild betony in powder, centaury, ordinary 
betony, ſaxifrage, ſagapenum, dog fen- 
nel, of each halt a pound, powder all theſe 
well, and ſift them, and mingle with them 
three pints of the beſt honey, and boil 
them gently ; put it in a tin or glaſs veſſel, 
and when there is occaſion, give to your cat- 
tle that have a fever, or are diſeaſed, every 
day a great ſpoonful with warm water 
and oil lees three ounces, but if they are 
ſick without a fever, or begin to recover, 
give S with wine and oil, until the beaſt 
is well. 


To fatten lean Horſes. 


F a horſe prom: lean, give him parched 


heat, or barley baked, a double quan- 
tity, and lead him to water thrice a day; 
if his leanneſs continue, mingle bran with 
the wheat, and ride him gently ; if he will 
not eat, pour into his noſtrils water that is 
fit to drink, wherein is bruiſed nightſhade, 
and poley, barley, and vetches are to be 
ſet before him; ſome grind two ſmall cups 
of gith, and mingle with it three ſmall 


cups of oil, with half a pint of wine, and 


ur it down his throat z you may cure a 
orſe that loaths his meat with bruiſed gar- 
lic, infuſed in half a pint of wine, and 


pou red 
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e 
poured down his throat: if he cannot 
make water, mingle the whites of ten eggs 
with the reſt, and give it him with a horn 
down his throat. 


To feed cattle well without hay. 


HO P half a peck of ſtraw ſmall, and 

4 mingle a handful of oats amongſt it, 
and put in the manger ſeveral times a day, 
and let them drink often, or you may put 


in the paſte of turnips inſtead of oats, 


which will do full as well ; make the paſte 
with the coarſeſt corn ground ; or cut, 
ſhred, and chop fir-tops, and give them 
your horſes, and they will exceedingly 
thrive therewith. Some travellers give their 


. horſes a halfpenny worth of carrots, either 
boiled or raw, which will anſwer half a 


peck of oats. 
In Kent and Hertfordſhire, they cut 
beans and oats ſmall, and give their horſes 
with chaff or cut ſtraw, and they will 
eat up all and thrive exceedingly. Parini 
are excellent hkewiſe for all forts of cattle, 
and will make them fat in a ſmall time; 
they will feed calves and lambs very fat, and 
being boiled will feed ſwine to the height 
of fatneſs in a forinight's time, and the 


hquor will feed them better than the beſt ' 


whey. Cows are very greedy of the ** 
0 


I 
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of turnips juſt boiled, and I have ſeen 
them fed e any other food, and 
become fat therewith. Turnips boiled will 
feed all ſorts of poultry fat, and make 
them lay eggs conſtantly without any corn 
at all ; whereby may be kept pheaſants, 
turkeys, geeſe, partridge, coots, moor- 
cocks, &c. I have known horſes kept 
fat by ſlicing and caſting them in the 
manger z and of all food whatever, no- 
thing 1s more wholeſome and GE 8 
cattle. You may keep all ſorts of 
and rabbits by a paſte made of be aroma 
the coarſeſt ground corn and bran, with a 
competent even mixture; but I have left 
out the liver, and made a paſte with the 
reſt compounded with turnips. But in 
ſhort, 80 themſelves are the only 
food for poultry and ſwine. Turnips boil'd 
and mingled with bran will feed hunting 
dogs very highly without any other relief. 
In Hertfordſhire they feed ſwine with 
elm leaves, gathering them in-bags. 
If you would have a ſpot on any part 
of a horſe, ſhave off the hair, and with 
the flower of brimſtone make the place 
bare, and white hair will grow thereon. 
If you would make a black ſtar in a 
white horſe's forehead, take an eatthen 
pan, ſeeth it well with water, and bray it 
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n a mortar very well. Then bind this to 


the horſe's forehead a night and a day, and 
in a few days the white falls off, and black 
grows in its ſtead. 


To feed old cattle fat in a ſhort time. 


AKE them firft as poor as you can, 
and put them into freſh graſs, and 
you have your defire. 

If you want to make heifers as large 


again as their dams, and as ſightly as the 


faireſt oxen, only ſpay them when the 
are young, and they will {ell at the price 


of oxen. 


How to have foals of divers colours. 


UT a cloth of divers colours on the 
4 mare, for what colours the horſe then 
beholds, ſuch colours will the colt certainly 
be; you may try the ſame of other cattle. 


# 
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The Ox, Bull, Cow, and Calf. 


HE. ox, bull, cow, and calf, are beaſts 
naturally of a flow and heavy diſpo- 
ſition, yet fit for the draught, being tem- 


perately handled, and eſpecially the oxen, 


or bulls: the cows may be, and are ſome- 
times employed in the ſame work, but t 
are more fit for the pail, or for yielding 
milk ; the fat of theſe beaſts is ſoft, and 
t upon any violent exerciſe to melt; 
kk, it follows, that in their labour 
they ſhould not be driven above an ordinary 
foot-pace; of this kind of cattle with us in 
this iſland of Great Britain, are four ſorts; 
the firſt and beſt are thoſe which are bred 
in the weſt parts, as in Somerſetſbire, Glou- 
ceſterſhire, Dorſetſhire, and the counties ad 
joining; theſe are for the moſt part of a 
blood red colour, with great, large, and 
long bodies, tall of ſtature, and ſlenderly 
caſt downwards; their horns are little and 


crooked; and the milk the cows give is 
the very beſt and wholeſomeſt of all 


other, The ſecond ſort are bred in Der- 


byſhire, Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, Yorkſhire, 
and counties adjoining; theſe are for the 
moſt part of a coal black colour, with 


large bodies and ſhort legs, ſtately, large, 


and white horns, and the cow the moſt 
fruitful 
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fruitful of all others for breed. The third 
ſort are bred in Lincolnſhire, and the coun- 
tries adjoining, and are of a pyed colour, 
very tall and large of body, only ſlender 
and long legged. The fourth fort are 
bred in tne extremeſt part of the north, as 
in Northumberland and beyond the Tweed ; 
they are the leaſt of all the other, with 
ſhort low bodies, and very little horns, . 
yet in their fleſh moſt excellent, and the 
ſweeteſt beef of all other ; whence our an- 
cient herdſmen conclude, that the weſt 
country beaſts are beſt for the pail; the 
Yorkſhire beſt for the hide and tallow ; the 
Lincolnſhire beſt for travel, and the North- 
umberland for the ſhambles. They have 
almoſt as many diſeaſes as the horſes, 


To cure all fevers, peſtilence, gargil, mur- 
rain, miſliking, leanneſs, * of blood, 
fluxes, hide-bound, dry tin, lung-grownz 
fewallowing of poiſon, worms, vomiting of 
blood, miſting. To provoke Urine, over- 
flow of the gall. A cow wethered, Faint- 
neſs. How to breed milk. The pantas, 
loſs of the cud, and the rot. 


A ſoon as you perceive your beaſt to 
droop, let him blood in the neck 
vein, and let him bleed till you ſee an al- 
teration in the blood; then take plantain, 
rue, wormwood, houſeleek, woodroſe, 


9 2 ſhep- 
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ſhepherd's purſe, ſmallage, and galwort, 


of each (or ſo many as you can conveni- 
ently get) half a handful; beat them well 
in a mortar, and mix therewith a pint of 
urine, and a handful of hen's dung, 
ſtrained all together; put this juice to a 
full ale quart of ſtrong beer or ale, and 
ſet it on the fire, and boil it till a full half 
be conſumcd ; then diſſolve into it half an 
ounce of the beſt treacle and a ſpoonful of 
the juice of garlick ; then take of myrrh, 
ivory, bay berries, cinnamon, and of an- 
nitecds beaten to a fine powder, two good 
ſpoonfuls, and brew them very well with the 
ale ; then, being ſufficiently well cooled, 
give it to the beaſt to drink with a horn, 
early in the morning faſting, and chace 
the beaſt up and down half an hour after, 
then put him where he can come to no 
meat for an hour and a half; and thus do 
two or three mornings together, according 
to the greatneſs of his ſickneſs : but if you 
find his dew-lap begin to ſwell, then with 
a ſharp knife ſlit it, and opening the ſkin, 
thruſt into it a handful of ſpear-grais and 
falt chop'd together, and ſtitch it up again, 
and anoint it with butter and tar mixed 
together, and put the beaſt to a freſh pat- 
ture; but by no means let the graſs be too 
rank, for that is dangerous. = 
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To cure the belly-ach, all colds in general, | 
dropping noſtrils, all coſtiveneſs, coughs 


or hauſts, and ſhortneſs of breath. A ge- 
neral purge for cattle. 


DL T the beat blood, as in the former 
medicine, then take a quart of Rrong 
ale and boil it on the fire, and ſkim it we 
then take it off, and diffolve into It a 
ſpoonful of tar, and a ſpoonful of the juice 
of garlick; which done, take of ſugar- 
candy, fenugreek, and brimſtone, all 
beaten to a -fine powder, the quantity 
of three ſpoonfuls, brew them toge- 
ther with the ale till it be ſufficiently well 
cooled; then put to it a quarter of a pint 


of ſallad oil, and ſo give it to the beaſt to 
drink faſting, and chace him and uſe him 


as was before preſcribed i in the former me- 
dicine. 


To cure the ſturdy, neck gall d, neck bruiſed, 
neck ſwelled, the cloſb, and all ſfwellings in 
general; impoſthumes, boyls, blatches, 
Tewbouln, cattle gored, and all wounds 
whatſoever. 


F* any caſe of the Sides, open the ſkull 
upon the forehead, and take out the 
bladder, then heal che ſore with the ſalve 

D 3 fol- 
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following; but in caſe of dewbouln, where 
the blean riſeth upon the tongue, or in the 
mouth , firſt break the blean, and thruſt 
out the filth, rub the fore with ſalt and 
earth, and after apply the ſalve following ; 
take the green leaves of aſtrioloch, freſh 
greaſe, tallow, the aſhes of an old burnt 
ſhoe, turpentine, tar and lilly-roots, of 
each a like quantity, beat them all in a 
mortar till they come to a perfect ſalve; 
if it prove too moiſt, then take as much 
yellow wax as will ſoften it, and anoint 
the ſore places; this is a preſent cure. 


To cure the barbs, blean,. canker in the mouth, 
looſe teeth, tongue venomee, and the fall- 
ing of the palate. 


T IIR UST your hand into the beaſt's 
mouth, and if there be any bliſter 
riſen, or the palate fallen, rub the one 
away, and put up the other; take of wood- 
bine leaves, ſage, plantain, and ſalt, of 
ach half a handful, boil them well in a 
quart of running water, a pint of vinegar, 
and half a pint of honey; with the water 
waſh the ſore places very well; and it is a 
preſent remedy. oF 


To 


To cure ſore eyes, haw in the eye, pin in the 
eye, and web in the eye. 


E the beaſt blood in the temple 


veins, and cut out, the haws if they 


offend him, which every ordinary ſmith 


can do; take an egg and open it in the 
crown, put out halt the white, then fill it 
up again with ſalt, and roaſt it in the hot 
embers, ſo long and ſo hard that you may 
beat it to a fine powder; diſſolve ſome of 
that powder in a ſpoonful of the water of 
eyebright, and a ſpoonful of the juice of 
houſe-leek, and with the ſame waſh the 
beaſt's eye twice or thrice a day, and it is 


a preſent remedy. | 


To cure the worms in the tail, general ſcab, 
Perty-coloured ſcab, itch, or ſcurf, biting 
of a mad dog, biting of venomous beaſts, 
lice or ticks, pricks with thorns or ſtubs, 
and to be ſhrew-run. | 


AKE a ſtrong lye with old urine 
and the aſhes of aſh-wood; take a 
pint of this lye, and add to it tar or black 
ſoap, copperas, boar's greaſe, brimſtone, 
pepper, ſtaves-aker, anc plantain, of each 
a like quantity, 2% much as will bring the 
lye to a thick and itiff ſalve; then with the 

. ſame 
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anoint all the ſore places; but in caſe the 
beaſt be ſhrew-run only, and have no other b- 
infirmity, then take a bramble which grows Ei 
at both ends, and with the ſame beat * 
all over the body of the beaſt; and if you 
can conyeniently, draw his whole body 
2 a bramble which groweth at both 
ends. 15 


To cure all trains whatſoever, ſoreneſs in the 
Jinews, ſtiffneſs in the neck, gout, broken 
bones, griefs in the hoofs, and the foul. 


TAKE. mallows, chickweed, and ga- 

+ lingale, boil them in urine, butter, 
burgundy-pitch, tallow and linſeed-oil, till 
they be ſo ſoft that you may beat them to 
a ſalve ; which done, apply the falve to 
the grieved place very hot, either as an 
ointment, or as a poulteſs, and it is a pre- 
ſent remedy. 


How to cure all diſeaſes in ſheep. 


- The character and nature of Heep. 


SE E EP are naturally of a hot diſpoſi- 
PI tion, weak and tender, and will live 


with leſs food than any other beaſt of their 5 
bigneſs ; every thing about them is 9 XL 
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uſe, the worſt of which are their hoofs, 
and yet the very treading of them upon 
the ground is good for manuring and en- 
riching the ſame. The rams and ewes are 
fit for generation from two years old till 
ten; after that they are fit only for the 
ſhambles; the ewes carry their lambs in 
their bodies an hundred and fifty days; ac- 
cording to common computation. Sheep, 1 
in our iſland of Great Britain, (which is i 
not inferior to any kingdom of the world Y 
for the excellency of good ſheep) are of 4 
ſundry natures, according to the alteration | 
of the climates ; for where the ground is 
moſt fertile, the ſheep are large of body, 
and deep woolled, yet the ſtaple 1s but of 
an i ndifferent fineneſs, rather inclining | 
to coarſeneſs, than yielding the beſt 
thread; others are bred on a more barren ( 
and wild earth; yet, if the lear be cold, [ 
then the ſtaple is moſt coarſe, and the woot 
both ſhort and hairy ; though the ſheep be 1 
the leaſt of body and burthen, yet if the 
lear be warm and well coloured, the wool 
is the fineſt, and the ſtaple of a fine 
and ſilk-like handling. However, it is 1 
better and more natural for a ſheep to be 
bred abroad in the field; amoneſt the flock, 

than at home in the houſe; for his fleſh K 
4 and fleece are better both for the taſte and | 
; other ſervice. 
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To order and preſerve ſheep from rot, ſcab, 


mange, and all diſtempers. 


* O UR ſheep are diſordered and their 
health impaired, if they are driven 
too hard, or courſed with a dog, or the 
like; or if they be ſuffered to lie down 
whilſt hot, for by this they will often 
break out with the ſcab or mange. When 
about Michaelmas you put them into freſh 
paſture, if they are oo folded, > will do 
the ſame; if, in hot weather, they be of. 
ten removed from place to place, it will 
hinder their thriving and make them ſcab- 
by; much wet likewiſe makes them rot. 
g In the morning betimes drive your ſheep 
into fallow fields, or downs, where nl 
is ſcarce, and take notice of the ſituation 
of the field, then walk your ſheep gently 
on the drieſt and higheſt parts. If there be 
corn fields, let them feed about two or three 
hours by the hedges; about eleven o'clock 
turn them from the edge of the corn field 
or paſturage into the loweſt clay ground 
or vallies you have, and let them lie at 
eaſe, anc as ſcattered as you can; uſe them 
at all times tenderly, and leſs food will 
lerve ; obſerve this method from May till 
Auguſt, if the weather continue warm, and 


it will prevent ſcab or mange. When they 
come 


( 35) | 
come into freſh paſture in May or June, I 
think, is the beſt time for ſhearing if the 
ſummer prove wet about June or July, let 
your ſheep continue in the fold till eight 
in the morning, if it be moiſt, and again 
let them be folded before the dew fall; 
obſerve theſe rules, and you will prevent 
many diſeaſes, as choler, phlegm, ſtop- 

ges, red-water, coughs, pains in the 
joints, lameneſs, and the like. Tou ought 
to be more careful of ſneep from Midſum- 
mer till Michaelmas; therefore keep your 
ſheep till nine o'clock, or till the ſun hath 
dried the moiſt vapours and humidity from 
the earth, and then let them out, and keep 
them on the high and dry grounds; if the 
day prove dry, feed them three hours in 
lower grounds, and about evening put 
them in higher places, but fold them before 
the dew falls, and on high ground; from 
July to September, ſheep are moſt ſubject 
to rot, which is occaſioned chiefly by too 
much moiſture at that ſeaſon. 

If wet weather happen in July, Auguſt, 
or September, or when it is a wet ſum- 
mer, a rot is greatly to be feared; to pre- 
vent which, give. your ſheep hay night 
and morning, or give them three times a 
week oats or other grain, mixing a little 
ſalt with it, which will prevent the rot; 
low wide houſes like barns, open on all 
ſides 
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Edes to houſe ſheep in wet weather, alſo 
preſerves them from the rot: this is a ge- 
neral rule in Flanders. Thoſe that live 
where the rot is frequent, ought to change 
their ſheep for hill country theep, which 
will thrive and prove leſs ſubject to this 
diſeaſe, 

For the rot in ſheep, put them into a 
large barn ſet about with wooden troughs, 
and feed them with oats a day or two; 
then put in ſome bay - ſalt ſtamped 
ſmall, after that a greater quantity, till ſuch 
time as they begin to diſtaſte it; then give 
them clean oats a day or two more, and 
after ſerve them with ſalt as before, and 
thus do till they are well. 

To prevent the rot in ſheep; feed 
them on dry lands, and keep. them 
late in the folds in the forenoon ; 
feed them with hay, mixing ſalt with it, 
and other dry meats; nothing 1s better 
than parſley. Alfo feed them on ſalt marſhes, 
and brackiſh grounds. 
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20 cure all fevers, red water, lung-ick 
ceughs, colds, diſeaſes of the gall, jaun 


dice, ſickneſs proceeding from choler, tough 


phlegm, pex, wood-cvil, cramp, licking of 
poiſen. To cauſe eaſy deliverance, increaſe 
milk, worms inward, loſs of the cud, 
ftaggers, gencral rot, and water in the 
belly. Nr 


AKE of wormwood flowers, rue, colts- 

foot, lungwort, plantain, lettuce, roſe- 
wary, cinquetoil, horſemint, dill, tanſey, 
and holy-thiſtle, or ſo many as you can 
conveniently get, of each a like quantity, 
beat them very well in a mortar; then 
{train forth the juice, and to a pint of very 
ſweet bonied water made with the beſt 
honey and running water, put five or fix 
{poonfuls of this juice, ſet it on the fire, 
and boil it with two ſpoonfuls of the pow- 
der of aniſeed, liquorice, long pepper, and 
bay-berries mace of equal quantities; be- 
ing taken from the fire, put in as much 
ſweet butter as a walnut, and two ſpoon- 
fuls of that ſalt which 1s called Adraces, or 
Adarces, which is ſalt gathered (and made 
- by the violence of the ſun's heat) upon the 
ſalt marſhes after the tide is gone away; 
or for want of it, when it is ſcarce, you. 
may take as much of the beſt Spaniſh ſalt, 
all being well _— — as ſoon as 


it 
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t is lukewarm give it to the ſheep to drink 
with an horn, and morning and evenin 
rub his mouth very well with the ſalt afore- 


ſaid; it 1s a certain cure, and hath been 
often proved. 


To cure the ſcab or itch, all maggots . 
ever, worm in the claw, wild-fire, ſturdy, 


turning evil, more- found, /heep-tagged, 
and ſheep belted. 


IE T the lier blood in the eye veins, 
take tar and freſh greaſe of each a 
like quantity, mix them well together with 
a little brimſtone and the juice of cherville; 
bring it to a ſalve, and with the ſame (af. 
ter you have bared, cleanſed, and made all 
the ſore places raw) anoint all the grieved 
places: or in caſe of the ſturdy, after you 
have opened the ſcull and taken out the 
bladder, plaiſter the fore there with, and it 
is a certain cure. 


To cure all bones out of Joint, broken bones, 
and pain in the Ju: 


A F TER you have placed the mem- 
ber right (which you may do by the 
example ob the ſound member) bathe the 
grieved place well with butter and beer; 
make a ſear- cloth of patch- greaſe and yel- 
low wax, and ming it very hot, lap it 


about 
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about the member, and if need require, 
ſplinter it; and in caſe the member be 
broken, renew it not till fifteen days be 
paſt, otherwiſe once in three days. 


To cure griefs in the eyes, and dimneſs Y 
Sight. 

| T the ſheep blood in the eye-veins, 

then take of the juice of celladine, 

that is, of the leaves in ſummer, and the 


roots in winter; with. the ſame waſh the 
ſheep's eyes. 


To cure griefs in the mouth, and looſeneſs of 
teeth. 

ET the ſheep blood in the gums, 

then take of earth, ſage and ſalt, of 

each a like quantity, beat them well toge- 

ther, and with the ſame rub the mouth hof | 


the ſheep very well, but IE * it 
Is ITS 


To cure ar in lambs; Lake lambs thai 45. 
| yeaned fick. | 


| T4 K E up the lamb, and breathe into 


the h thereof, then ſuckle or feed 1 
it with mare's milk and a little water mixed 
together; make it lukewarm, and in any -/ 
caſe during the ſickneſs keep it very warm; 
for that is the greateſt nouriſhment that 
can be given, and agrees the belt. 
E 3 | Of 
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F COATS. 


OATS are a kind of cattle that 

take delight in buſhes, briars, thorns, 
and other trees, rather than in plain paſcure 
grounds, or fields. 

He is of great heat, and alſo ſo knaviſh, 
that he will not ſnun covering his own 
dam, though ſhe be yet milch, through 
which heat he ſoon decays; and is nigh 
ſpent before he is ſix years old. | 

The female goat alſo reſembles the male, 
and 1s valued if ſhe have large teats, a 
great udder, hanging ears and no horns, 
at leaſt ſmall ones. 

There ought not to be above one hun- 
dred of them in one herd ; and in buying 


it is better to buy together out of one 


herd, than to chuſe in divers parts and 
companies, that ſo being led to their pa- 
ſture, they may not ſeparate, and they 
will better agree in their houſes; the floor 


of which ought to be paved with ſtone, 


or elſe naturally to be gravel, for they are 
ſo hot, they muſt have no litter under 
them; but yet muſt be kept very clean. 
The chief time of coupling them, or 
covering with the buck, is in autumn be- 


fore the month of December, that ſo they 


may kid and bring forth their young the 
better 
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better againſt the leaf and grafs ſpring 
freſh and tender ; at which time they will 
give the more milk. 


They are very prolific, bringing forth 3 


two and ſometimes three kids at a time; 
the bucks' muſt be a little corrected” and 
kept low to abate the heat and laciviouſ- 


neſs of their natures, but young does ſhould 

be allowed to have abundance of milk. 
Neither ſhould you give any kid to a 

goat of a year or two old to nouriſh,. for 


ſuch as they bring within the ſaid time are 


improper for it. 


You muſt not keep your goats longer 


than eight ycars, becauſe that being by 
that time ſorely weakened by often bear- by 


ing, they will become barren. 

Theſe animals require ſcarce any thing 
that is chargeable to keep them, for they 
browſe and feed wholly together as ſheep 
do, and climb up mountains againſt the 


heat of the ſun, with great force; but 


they are not ſo fit to be about houfes as 
ſh-ep are; being naturally more hurtful to 


all manner of herbs and trees. 
As for their diſtempers, except it be in a 


few particulars, they are the ſame as thoſe 


of ſheep. 


The chief profit of them is their milk, 


which is eſteemed the greateſt nouriſher of 
all liquids (womens milk only excepted) 


and the moſt comfortable and agreeable to 


E 3 | the 
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the ſtomach z ſo that in barren countries it 
is often mixt with other milk for the mak- 
ing of cheeſe, where they have not a fuf- 
ficient ſtock. of cows. 
The young kids are very good meat, 


and may be managed in all reſpects after 
the ſame manner as lambs. 


How to cure all diſeaſes in ſwine. 


8 * INE are abundant in their breed; 
for they bring forth their litters three 
times in the year, and ten, twelve, fifteen, 
and ſometimes twenty in a litter; yet they 
will never bring up more pigs than they 
have teats to give fuck with: ſuch pigs as 
are pig'd in the beginning or end of De- 
cember, have teeth immediately; the 
others have not. Swine of all other beaſts 
do ſooneſt ſhew their ſickneſs; for if you 
pull but a briſtle from their bodies, and 
find it bloody at the nether end, or if he 
carry his neck on the one ſide, you may be 
well aſſured of preſent ſickneſs. Swine are. 
to be uſed three ſeveral ways in the houſe 
that is, for brawn, for bacon, and for pork: 
for brawn the boar is only m uſe, and he 
is to be fed at large, and not ſty-fed, for 
the frank hardeneth the Reſh beſt; the hog 
is beſt for pork, moſt tender and fweer, 
and fitteſt for preſent ſervice; and tlie 
ſpayed or gelt ſow is beſt for bacon, feedeth 
ſoundeſt, 
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foundeſt, taking fat ſooneſt, and hangeth 
by the walls uncorrupt longeſt. They are 
all good and wholeſome meat, having no- 
thing in them or about them uſeleſs, 


To cure fevers, hide fickneſs, murrain, peſ- 
tilence, catarrh, the gall, meaſles, pox, 
lake, all vomiting, ſleeping evil, and all 
pain in the milt. 


ET the ſwine blood in the tail, and. 
under the ears, then bind up the ſore 
with the green bark of oſiers; then take 


of barley-meal two or three handfuls, red 


oker and hen's dung of each a handful, the 
Juice of liverwort, gallwort, and worm- 
wood, half a pint, and of treacle an ounce, 
mix all theſe well with two quarts of honey 
and urine blended together; then put it 
into a gallon or two of ſweet warm waſh, 
or ſwillings, and fo give it the ſwine to 
drink, and anoint all the fore places of 
his body with brimſtone and boar's greaſe 
mixed together; and, during the time 
of his ſickneſs, let his food be only dry 
beans ſpelted on a mill, 
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Ts cure all impoſthumes, ng or miſlike, 
ſcurf or mangineſs, ſwine 88 800 are lugg d, 
and maggots in the ears. 


ET the ſwine blood in the tail, as afore- 
ſaid , then, if the impoſthume be ripe, 
lance it, thruſt out the filth ;- then heal up 
the ſore with tar and butter mixed together; 
but if the impoſthume be hard, then onl 
rub it with whear-meal and falt till it dil. 
ſolve; but if the infection be univerſal, 
then anoint the {wine all over with ſwine's 
greaſe, brimſtone, vinegar, black ſoap, 
and honey mixed together, of each a like 
quantity, having before rubed all the 
our and filth when with a wook-card. 
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. To cure all amaturanef in fen. dem ing 
A * their birth. 


FF 2 your ſow be given to much unnatu- 

ralneſs, and devour her pigs as ſoon as 

ſhe hath pig d them, watch her piging, 

and take them away as they fall; then take 

the wreckling or worſt pig, and anoint and 

bathe it all over with the juice of the herb 
ſtonecrop, and give it to the ſow to de- 

vour; which ſo ſoon as ſhe hath done; it 

will make her ſo exceedingly ſick, and 

cauſe her to vomit ſo much, that ſhe will 
never after do the ſame again. . 
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Of DOGS. 


Dog is a domeſtic animal, made uſe 
of tor the guard of a houſe, and for | 
hunting ; the dog is the ſymbol of fidelity, 
and amongſt all irrational animals, may 
deſervedly claim a moſt particular pre- 
ference, both for their love and ſervices to 
mankind ; uſing humiliations and proftra- G 
tions, as the only means to pacify their 
angry maſters who beat them, and turn 
W after beating, into a more fervent = 
ove. | 
As there is no country in the world | 
where there is not plenty of dogs, ſo no 
animals can boaſt of a greater variety, 
both in kind and ſhape ; ſome being for | 
buck,, others for bear, bull, boar, and | 
ſome for the hare, coney, and hedge-hog, 
while others are for other uſes, according 
to their various natures, properties and 
kinds; neither are the uſes and kinds of 
them ſo general, but their bringing up is 
alſo as caſy, there being no great — to 
be had as to their food, for they will eat 
any thing but the fleſn of their own ſpecies, oy 
which cannot be ſo dreffed by the art of 
man, but they will find it out by their 
ſmelling, and ſo avoid it. . 


When 


„ 

When dogs are ſtung by an adder, or 
other inſect of that nature, you muſt take 
a handful of the herb croſs- wort, gentian, 
and as much rue, the ſame quantity of 
Spaniſh pepper, thin broth, ends of broom ©, 
and mint, of all an equal quantity; when 
that is done, take ſome white wine, and 
make a decoction of the whole, letting it 
boil for an hour in a pot; then ſtrain the 
whole, into which put an ounce of diffoly-- 
ed.treacle, and let the dog ſwallow it, and 
obſerve to waſh the bite therewith : if a 
dog is bitten by a fox, anoint it with oil 
wherein you have boiled ſome rue and 
worms. 45 5 | 

Dog-Madneſs, a diſtemper very common 
among all ſorts of dogs; eaſy to be pre- 
vented, but hard to be cured: there are 
no leſs than ſeven ſorts of madneſs, amongſt 
which ſome are eſteemed incurable ; but 
before we proceed to particulars, it will be 
neceſſary to premiſe, how it comes, and 
what are its firſt ſymptoms. . 

The firſt cauſe proceeds from high feed 
ing, want of exerciſe, fulneſs of blood and 
coſtiveneſs; as for the two firſt, you muſt 
obſerve when you hunt them, that they 
ſhould be better fed than when they reſt, 
and let them be neither too fat nor too 
lean, but of the two, rather fat than lean, 
by which means they will not only be pre- 
ferved from madneſs, but alſo a” _ 
cab 
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ſcab; which diſeaſes they will be ſubject to 


for want of air, water, or exerciſe ; but if 
you have the knack to keep them thus in 
an even temper, they may hve long and 
continue ſound ; as for water they ſhould 
be their own carvers: then for exerciſe 
and diet, it muſt be ordered according to 
diſcretion, obſerving a medium; and for 
the latter, give them once a week, eſpeci- 
ally in the heat of the year, five or ſix 
ſpoonfuls of ſallad oil, which will cleanſe 
them : if at other times they have the 
quantity given them of a hazel-nut of mi- 
thridate, it is an excellent thing to pre- 
vent diſeaſes, and it is very good to bleed 
them under the tongue, and behind the 
ears. But if madneſs has ſeized them be- 


fore you perceive it, they mult ſpeedily be 


removed for fear of infection. 

The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are many, 
and eaſily diſcerned ; when any dog ſepa- 
rates himſelf contrary to his former uſe, 
becomes melancholy or droops his head, 
forbears eating, and as he runs ſnatches at 


every thing; if he often looks upwards, 


and that his ſtern at his ſetting on be a 
little erect, and the reſt hanging down; if 
his eyes be red, his breath ſtrong, his voice 
hoarſe, and that he drivels and foams at 


the mouth; you may be aſſured he has 


this diſtemper. | 
1 era dt3 3 The 


I 
The ſeven ſorts of madneſs are as fol- 


lows ; of which the two firſt are incurable, 


viz. the hot burning madneſs, and running 
madneſs , they are both very dangerous; 


for all things they bite and draw blood 


from, will have the ſame diſtemper ; they 
generally ſeize on all they meet with, bur 


chiefly on dogs: their wa is ſo great it 


ſoon kills them. The 
neſſes are; 

Sleeping madneſs, ſo called from the 
dog's great drowſineſs, and almoſt con- 
tinual fleeping ; and this is cauſed by the 
little worms that breed in the mouth of the 
ſtomach, from corrupt humours, vapours, 
and fumes which aſcend to the head : for 
cure of which, take fix ounces of the juice 
of wormwood, two ounces of the powder 
of hartſhorn burnt, and two drams of 
agaric, mix all theſe together in a little 
white wine, and give it the dog to drink 
in a drenching horn. 

Dumb madneſs lies alſo in the blood, and 
cauſes the dog not to feed, but to hold his 
mouth always wide open, frequently put- 
ting his feet to his mouth, as if he had a 
bone in his throat : to cure this, take the 


ve curable mad- 


juice of black hellebore, the juice of pa- 


tula putrida, and of rue, of each four 
ounces.; ſtrain them well, and put thereto 
two drams of unprepared ſcammony, and 
being mixed well together, put it down the 
CIR dog's 
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dog's throat with the drenching horn, 
keeping his head up for ſome time, leſt he 
caſt it out again; then bleed him in the 
mouth, by cutting two or three veins in 
his gums. _ 

It is faid that about eight drams of the 
juice of an herb called hartſhorn, or dog's 


tooth, being given to the dog, cures all 


ſorts of madneſs ; but whether it will or not 
is left to trial. 

Lank Madneſs is ſo called, by reaſon of 
the dog's leanneſs and pining away : for 
cure give him a purge as before directed, 
and 410 bleed him: but ſome ſay there 
is no cure for it. 


Rheumatic or flavering madneſs, occaſions 


the dog's head to ſwell, his eyes to look, 
yellow, and he will be always flavering 
and- drivelling at the mouth; to cure 
which, take four ounces of the powder of 
the roots of polipody of the oak, ſix oun- 
ces of the juice of fennel roots, with the 
like quantity of the roots of miſleto, and 
four ounces of the juice of ivy : boil all 


theſe together in white wine, and give it to 


the dog as hot as he can take it, in a 
drenching horn. 
Falling madneſs is ſo termed becauſe it 
lies in the dog's head, and makes him reel 
as he goes, and to fall down : for cure, 
take four ounces of the juice of briony, 
and the ſame quantity of the juice of peo- 
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ny, with four drams of ſtaveſacre pulve- 


rized; mix theſe together and give it the 
dog in a drenching horn; alſo let him 
blood in the ears, and in the two veins 


that come down his ſhoulders ; and indeed 


bleeding is neceſſary for all forts of mad- 


[neſs in dogs. 


To prevent dogs from being mad, that 
are bitten by mad dogs, this is done by 
bathing them; in order to which take a 
barrel or bucking tub full of water, into 
which put about a buſhel and a half of 


ſoot, which muſt be ſtirred well, that it 
may be diſſolved; then put in the dog 


that is bitten, and plunge him over head 


and ears ſeven or eight times therein, and 
it will prevent his being mad ; but he 


ſhould alſo be blooded. 
When dogs happen. to be bit as afore- 
ſaid, there is nothing better than their 


licking the place with their own tongues, if 


they can reach it, if not, then let it be 
waſhed with butter, and vinegar made 
lukewarm, and let it afterwards be anoint- 
ed with Venice turpentine : it is alſo good 
to piſs often upon the wound ; but above 
all, take the juice of the ſtalks of ſtrong 


tobacco boiled in water, and bathe the 


place therewith, alſo waſh him in ſea wa- 


ter, or water artificially made falt : give 
him likewiſe a little mithridate inwardly in 


two or three ſpoonfuls of ſack, and ſo 


keep 
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Keep him apart, and if you find him after” 
me time {till to droop, the beſt way 1s 
to hang him. 
It may not be amiſs: to add what a late 
author adviſes every one who keeps a dog, 
which is to have him wormed, and is a 
thing of little trouble and charge, and 
what he believes would prevent their be- 
ing mad; and if they are, he is of opinion 
that it prevents their biting any other crea- 
ture ; for he aſſerts he had three dogs bit 
by mad dogs, at three ſeveral times, that 
were wormed, and though they died mad, 
yet they did not bite, nor do any mii. 
chief to any thing he had: and having 
a mind to make a full experiment of it, 
he ſhut one of them up in a kennel, 
and put to him a dog he did not value: 
that the mad dog would often run at the 
other dog to bite him ; but he found his 
tongue ſo ſwelled in his mouth, that he 
could not make his teeth meet; that that 
# dog, though he kept him with the mad 
1 dog till he died, yet did not ail any thing, 
though he kept him two years afterwards, ; 
* and gave him no remedies to prevent any 
harm, which might come from the biting.. 
of the mad dog. 

But as there are ſeveral forts of madneſs 
in dogs, he was not certain whether the 
effects were the ſame in all ; but his dogs 
ſeemed to die of the black madneſs, which 
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is reckoned the moſt dangerous, and there- 
fore he could tell how the following receipt 
might be effectual in all ſorts of madneſs, 
though it had not failed in curing all the 
dogs that he gave it to which were bitten, 
and all thoſe Fe gave it not to, died. 

The remedy 1s this, take white helle- 
bore and grate it with a grater to powder, 
which muſt be mixed with butter, and 
given to the dog: the doſe muſt be pro- 
portioned to the ſize of the dog, to a 
very ſmall lap-dog you- may give three 
grains, to a large maſtiff ſixteen grains, 
and fo in proportion to other ſizes. He 
adds, that the beſt way 1s, to give him a 
{mall quantity at firſt, that it may be in- 
creaſed as it is found to work, or not to 
work ; but that as it is a ſtrong vomit, and 
will make the dog ſick for a little time, ſo 
they muſt be kept warm the day it is given 


them, and the next night, and they muſt 


not have cold water; but when it is done 
working, towards the afternoon give them 


ſome warm broth, and the next morning 


give them the ſame before you let them 


out of the houſe or kennel. 


The ſame author ſays this is an extraor- 
dinary remedy. for the mange; that he 


never knew three doſ-s fail of curing any 
dog that had it, except he had a jurfeit 


with it; which if he had, let him blood 


alſo, and anoint him two or three times 


Over 
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over with gunpowdee and ſoap, beat up 
together, and it will cure him. 

That he had it of a gentleman, who 
had cured ſeveral creatures that had been 
bit by mad dogs, with only giving them 
the middle yellow bark of buckthorn, 
which muſt be boiled in ale for a horſe or 
cow, and in milk for a dog; and that be- 
ing bit himſelf, he adventured to take no- 
thing elſe; but that it muſt be boiled till | 
it is as bitter as you can well take it. | 


Of the diſtempers of Spaniels. 


HE mange is a capital enemy to the 
T quiet and beauty of a good ſpaniel, 
which not only torments them, but fre 
quently affects others. 
For the cure: take a pound of barrow- 
flick, three ounces of common oil, four 
i; ounces. of brimſtone well powdered, two 
1 ounces of ſalt well powdered, and the 
i aſhes well ſifted and ſearſed ; boil all theſe 


in a kettle, or earthen pot, and when they 
are well incorporated together, anoint the 
ſpaniel therewith three times every other 
; day, either in the ſun, or before the fire, 
I then waſh him all over with good ſtrong 
lee, and this will kill the mange. | 
But do not forget to ſhift his litter and 1 
kennel often. 
F 3 If 
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If the ſpaniel loſe his hair, as it often 
happens, then bathe him in the water of 
lupines and hops, and anoint him with ſtale _ 
and barrow-flick. 

This ointment, beſides the cure, will 
make his ſkin look ſleek and beautiful, and 
kills the fleas that are diſquieters of dogs, 
and enemies to their eaſe. 

If this be not ſtrong enough to root out 
this malady, then take two quarts of ſtrong 
vinegar, common oil fix ounces, brimſtone 
three ounces, ſoot ſix ounces, two hand- 
fuls of falt pounded, and ſifted fine; boil 
all theſe together in the vinegar, and anoint 
the dog as before directed. 

But this medicine muſt not be uſed in 
cold weather, for it may then endanger 


the dog's life. 


But if the ſpaniel be not extremely af- 


flicted with the mange, then he may be 


eaſily cured as follows: 

Make bread with wheaten bran, with 
the roots, leaves, and fruit of agrimony 
well pounded 1n a mortar, and made into a 
paſte or dough, and then baked in an oven; 
give this to the dog, and let him have no 
other bread for ſome time, letting him eat 
as much and as long as he will. 

The formica is alſo a ſcurvy malady, 
which Wes much affects a ſpaniel's ears, 
and is cauſed by flies, and his own ſcratch- 


ing with his feet. 


In. 
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In order to the cure, infuſe gum tra- 
gacanth four ounces, in the ſtrongeſt vine- 
gar you can get, for the ſpace of a week, 
and afterwards grind it on a marble ſtone, 
as painters do their colours, adding to it 
roach allum, and galls reduced to powder, 
of each two ounces; mingle all theſe to- 
gether, and lay them to the part affected. 


For a ſwelling in the throat in Spaniels. 


* reaſon of a humour diſtilling from 
the brain, the throat of a ſpaniel will 
often ſwell unreaſonably. 

In order to a cure, anoint the part ag- 
grieved with oil of camomile, then waſh 
it with vinegar, mixed with falt, but not 
too ſtrong. 


To help a Spaniel that bas loſt its ſenſe of 
ſmelling. | 


PANIELS-do ſometimes loſe their ſenſe 

of ſmelling, by reaſon of reſt and greaſe, 
ſo that they will not be able to ſpring or 
_ retrieve a fowl after their uſual manner. 

In order to recover it again, take agaric 
two drams, /al gemma one ſcruple, beat 
theſe into powder, and mix them well with 
oxymel, making a pill as big as a nut, co- 
\ | Vcr 
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ver it with butter, and give it the dog ei- 
ther by fair means or foul. | 

This will bring him to quick a ſcent, as 
has been often experienced. 


The benefit of cutting off the tip of a- 
SpaniePs tail, or ſtern. 


F: is neceſſary that this be done when 
he is a whelp, for ſeveral reaſons: firſt, 
by ſo doing. worms are prevented from 
breeding there; in the next place, if he be 
not cut he will be leſs forward in preſſing 
haſtily into the covert after his game, and 


- beſides it will make the dog appear more 


beautiful. | 


Of worms. breeding in the hurts and mangy 
parts of Spaniels. 


HESE worms obſtruct the cure, ei- 

ther of wounds or mange, and cauſe 

them either to continue at a ſtay, or to 
grow worſe and worſe. 

To remove this obſtruction, put the 
gum of ivy into the wound, and let it re- 
main there a day or two, waſhing the 
wound with wine, and anoint it with ba- 
con greaſe, oil of earth- worms, and rue. 

The powder of wild cucumbers is alſo 


excellent good to kill theſe worms, and 


will prove a good corroſive, it alſo eating 
| — 
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away the dead fleſh, and increaſing the 
ood. : 

: If the worms be within the body, you 

muſt deſtroy them in the following man- 

ner : 

Cauſe the ſpaniel, faſting, either by fair 
means or foul, to eat the yolk of an egg, 
with two ſcruples of ſaffron pulverized, 
and made a confection with the ſame egg, 

and keep him faſting afterwards till night. 

If a ſpaniel be hurt in a place where he 
can come to lick his wound with his 
tongue, he will need no other remedy ; 
and that will be his beſt ſurgeon : but 
when he cannot do that, then ſuch wounds 
as are not venomous, may be cured with 
the powder of matreſilva, dried either in 
an oven, or in the ſun. | 

If the wound be the bite of a fox, 
anoint it with oil, wherein earth-worms and 

rue have been boiled together. 

All ſpaniels have certain ſtrings under 
their tongues, by moſt called a worm; 
this muſt be taken out when they are about 
two months old, with the help of a ſharp 
knife, to lit it, and a ſhoemaker's awl to 
raife it up; you muſt be careful to take 
all out, or elſe your pains is to little pur- 
poſe ; for till then, he will be hardly ever 
fat and right, in regard the worm or 

ſtring will grow foul and troublſome, and 
hinder his reſt and eating. FA 
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If your bitch do not grow proud of her 
own. accord, ſo ſoon as you would have 
her, you may make her. ſo by giving her 
the following broth :- 

Boil two heads of garlic, half a caſtor's- 
ſtone, the juice of creſſes, and about twelve 
Spaniſh flies, in a-pipkin that holds a pint, . 
together with ſome mutton, and make 
broth of it; give it the bitch two or three 
times, and ſhe will not fail to grow proud; 
and the ſame pottage given to the dog will 
make him inclinable to copulation. 
After your bitch has been lined and is 
with puppy, you muft not let her hunt, 
for that will' be the way to make her caſt. 
her whelps ; but let her walk up and 
down unconfined in the houſe and court; 
never locking her up in her kennel; for 
ſhe is then impatient of food, and there- 
fore you muſt make her. ſome hor broth 
once a day | 

If you would ſpay your bitch, it muſt 
be done before ſhe has ever.had a litter. of 
whelps ; and in ſpaying her take not away 
all the roots and ftrings of the veins; for 
if you do it will much prejudice her reins, 
and hinder her ſwiftneſs ever after: but by. 
leaving ſome behind, it will make. her 
much the ſtronger and more hardy. 

But by no means do not ſpay her while 
ſhe is proud, for that will endanger her 
life: but you may do it fifteen days 1 4 

ut 
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but the beſt time of all is when the whelps 


-are ſhaped within her. 


Of the RABBET or CONEY. 


HERE are two ſorts, viz. the wild 
and tame; thoſe that are wild are 


bred in warrens, and are {ſmaller and red- 


der, have naturally more active bodies, 
are more ſhy and watchful, and their fleſh 
is more delicious, by reaſon of the air of 
liberty wherein they breathe, and are not 
ſo melancholic : but the tame ones are 
quite contrary ; nevertheleſs they make uſe 
of them in ſome places, to ſupply their 
warrens; and che, in proceſs of time, 
coming to be diveſted of their heavy nature, 
become more and more active than before. 

The rabbet begins to breed at a year 
old, bears at leaſt ſeven times a year; ſhe 
carries her young in her belly thirty days, 
if ſhe litters in the month of March, and as 
ſoon as ſhe has kennelled, goes to buck 
again; neither can they ſuckle their young 
till they have been with buck. Tame rab- 


| bets, above all other beaſts, delight in 


impriſonment and ſolitarineſs; they are 
violently hot in the act of generation, per- 
forming it with ſuch vigour, that they 
ſwoon, and lie in trances a good while at- 
ter the act. | 

The males being given too much to 
cruelty, kill all the young ones they can 

| come 
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come at; therefore the females, after they 
have kennelled, hide them, and cloſe u 
the holes in ſuch manner, that the back 
may not find them; they increaſe wonder- 
fully, bringing forth every month, there- 
fore whin Kant tame in huts, they muſt 
be watched; and as ſoon as they have 
kennelled muſt be put to the buck ; for 
they will otherwiſe mourn, and ſcarce bring 
up their young. | 

The huts in which tame rabbets are to 
be kept, ſhould be made of thin wainſcot 
boards, ſome about two ioot ſquare, and 
one foot high, which ſquare muſt be di- 
vided into two rooms, one with open win- 
dows of wire, through which the rabbet 
may feed; and a leſs room without light, 
wherein ſhe may lodge and kennel; and a 
trough wherein to put meat and other ne- 
ceſſaries for her, before each of them; and 
thus you may make box upon box, in di- 
vers ſtories, keeping the bucks by them- 
ſelves, as alſo the does, unleſs it be ſuch 
as have not bred, with which you may let 
the buck lodge. Further, when a doe has 
kennelled one neſt, and then kennelled ano- 
ther,the firſt muſt be taken from her,and be 


put together into ſeveral boxes, amongſt. 


rabbets of their own age, provided the 
boxes be not peſtered, but that they have 
eaſe and liberty 


For 
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For the choice of tame rich cones, it 


needs not to look to their ſhape, but to 


their richneſs; only that the — muſt 
be the largeſt and richeſt you can get; and 
that ſkin is eſteemed the beſt, that has the 
equalleſt mixture of black and white hair 
together, yet the black: ſhould! rather ſha- 
dow the white; a black ſkin with à few 
filver hairs, being much richer than a 
white ſkin with a few black ones. 

As to the profit of tame conies, every 
one that is killed in ſeaſon, that 1 is, from 
Martinmas till after Chriſtmas, is worth 
five others, as being much better and lar- 
ger; and when another ſkin is worth two- 
pence or three-pence at the moſt, theſe are 
worth two ſhillings or upwards. Again, 
the increaſe is more; the tame ones, at 
one kindling, bringing forth more than 
the wild do; beſides; they are always ready 
at hand for the diſh, winter and ſummer, 
without the charge of nets, ferrets, &c. 
and their ſkins always paying their keeper's 


expence, with intereſt. 


The beſt food for your tame conies, is 
the ſweeteſt, ſhorteſt, and beſt hay you can 


get; one load will feed two hundred 


couple à year, and out of the ſtock of two 
hundred, may be ſpent in the houſe 
as many as are ſold in the market, and yet 

a good ſtock maintained to anſwer all ca- 
ſualties. The — be put to them in 


little 
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little cloven ſticks, that they may with eaſe 
reach and pull it out of the ſame, but ſo 
as not to ſcatter or waſte any; and ſweet 
oats and water ſhould be put for them in 
troughs under the boxes; and this ſhould 
be their ordinary and conſtant food, all 
other being to be uſed phyſically ; as that 
you may, twice or three times in a fort- 
night, to cool their bodies, give them mal- 


lows, clover-graſs, ſour docks, blades of 


corn, cabbage, or colewort leaves, and the 
like, all which both cools and nouriſhes 
exceedingly ; but ſweet grain ſhould be 
ſeldom uſed, ſince nothing rots them 
ſooner. Great care muſt be had, that 
when any graſs is cut for them where are 
weeds, that there be no hemlock amongſt 
it; for though they will eat it greedily, yet 
it 1s preſent poiſon to them, and kills them. 
Their huts alſo muſt be kept ſweet and 
clean every day, for their 5 and ordure 
is of ſo oy and violent a ſavour, as will 
annoy themſelves, as well as thoſe who 
look after them. 

The infirmities to which tame contes are 
ſubject, are two-fold; 1. The rot; which 
comes by giving them green meat, or ga- 
thering greens for them, and giving them 


to them with the dew on; therefore let 


them have it bur ſeldom, and then the dry- 
neſs of the hay will even dry up the moiſ- 
ture, knit them, and keep them ſound. 

| 2. There 


| „ a 
2. There is a rage of madneſs, engendered 

from corrupt blood, ſpringing from the 

rankneſs of their keeping, and is known by 

their wallowing and tumbling with their 

heels upwards, and leaping in their huts; to 

cure which, give them tare-thiſtle to eat. 

Or FPOULTR F:; 

How to cure all diſeaſes in poultry, as cocks, 
hens, capons, chickens, turkies, peacocks, 
pheaſants, partridges, quails, doves of all 
kinds, and ſuch like. | 

T*HE cock is a proud, valiant, and 
courageous bird, Of all creatures what- 
ſoever, none but he rejoiceth after the act 
of generation. The hens are no leſs va- 
liant than the cocks, if they be true bred, 
and will fight with their oppoſites to the 
laſt drop; they are exceeding loving and 
natural to their young, and will not only 
fight in their defence, but alſo ſtrive them- 
ſelves to give the chickens ſuſtenance. 
The turkey is not unlike theſe birds; 
for the cock is proud, valiant, and apt to 
fight; only the hens are much leſs natural, 
though ſomewhat more doating; for, from 
her too much love, ſhe will draw her chic- 
kens abroad, and by her wandering will 
loſe them, never reſpecting her number, 
but ſo long as ſhe hath one to follow her, 
ſo long ſne careth not what happeneth to 
the reſt. Of this nature alſo is the pea- 
cock, who for beauty, pride and under- 


G 2 ſtanding, 
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ftanding, excecdeth all other birds, yet 
only are careleſs of their young. The pea- 
cock is a bird of long life, ordinarily liy- 
ing to the years of twenty-five, or upward 
he is a diſh much uſed at banquets, for 
ſhew, more than for taſte; for his fleſh 13 
not held exceeding wholeſome, it being 
certain, that if he be never ſo well and 
diy roaſted over night, yet will he be 
blood raw the next day following. On 
the contrary, the pheaſant, partridge, quail, 
and rail, are excellent birds for the table, 


and more dainty and wholeſome than any 
other: they are alſo excellent for flights, 
and make rare ſport before the hawk: they 


fly not high, but near to the ground; 
and though not very nimble of wing, yet 


ſwift after they are on wing. They love 
not to fly long, by reaſon of their much 


earneſtneſs, but muſt have many reſts; 
but being lain by the hawk, they are the 
beſt, tendereſt, and moſt pleaſing food. 
They bring forth their broods in great 
abundance; and havi once diſcloſed 
them, the young ones are able to defend 
themſelves by flight, even when their ſhells 
are on their crown. Houſe-doves are of an 
innocent nature, and very chaſte, and nei- 
ther male nor female change their mate, 
but keep together, one true to the o- 
ther, coupled by the band of marriage, 
keeping their own hen continually, never 


viſiting 
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viſiting the holes of others, unleſs they be 
ſingle by the death of their mates; the 
male and female are both careful of their 
young ones; nay, you ſhall ſee the cock 
oft-times chaſtiſe the hen if ſhe keep not 
the neſt well; and yet they are kind to 
them when they are about to build, lay,. 
or ſet, as may be ſeen by their readineſs to 
them in that caſe ; when the hen cometh 
off the neſt, the cock goeth on preſently. 

The cock will go abroad and firſt feed 
himſelf well, and gorge himſelf, and when 
he cometh home will diſgorge himſelf 
again, feeding his hen or his young ones. 
Stock-doves live commonly thirty years. 

The turtle doves, of all the reſt, are the 
moſt loving to their mates; for you ſhall 
ſee them always fly together, unleſs one 
of them be killed; then the other will not 


live long after, but pine away. 


Ti o cure the flux in the belly, and drotuſi 145 
in the brain. 

AKE peaſe bran, and ſcald it either 

with water or ſweet whey, and give it 

to the poultry to eat, and it will ſtop any 

ſcouring in theſe houſe-towl whatſoever. 


To cure the ſtopping of the belly, molten 
greaſe, and to avoid bruiſed blood. 


AKE. either bread made of wheat, 

or wheat corn, but bread is the beſt, 

and put it into a ſmall trough; then put 
S.3-----. to 
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quantity of man's urine, new-. 


ly made and warm, and. let the poultry 
cat the bread or corn out of the urine, 
and it will cure them. 


To cure the Pip, the roep, all lice, the ſtingy 
ing by Worms, or Venomous things. 


IRST, pull away the ſcale from the 
1 pip, and the black ſcurf from the 
roop, and lay the fore raw and bare; then 
take of ſalt, rue, peppar, and ſweet hut- 
ter, of each a like quantity, and beat them 
together in a mortar till it come to a ſalve; 
then anoint the ſores, and it heals them. 


To cure ſore eyes, and dimueſs of fight. 


ARE a leaf or two of ground-ivy, 


or as {ome call it ale-hoof, or ordi- 
nary ground. ivy, 


and chew it well in 


your mouth; then ſucking the juice there- 
of hard, ſpit it into the eyes of your poul- 
try; and this do TWICE Or thrice a day. It 


is a m 


t certain cure, and often proved. 
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Of WILD FOWL. 


How to cure all diſeaſes in water-fowl, as 
geeſe, ducks, ſwans, teals, widgeons, fbel- 


drakes, plovers, hens, puets, bitterns, gulls, 
and ſuch lite. 


WI LD fowl, though they differ 
much in name and proportions, yet 
in their general natures there is ſmall va- 
riety ; they all love to live together in 
flocks and herds, and in like manner they 
fly together ; not yet in rout, but like fol- 
diers, either in ſingle or double files; and 
for the moſt part they fly triangle-wiſe, one 
as it were leading the way, and the reſt in 
two wide branches following, by which 
means they gather more wind under them, 
and are able to mount their flights higher, 
which is what they moſt love; ſome write 
they fly ſo cloſe one to another, that the 
hindmoſt reſteth his head on him that flieth 
before him; however, it is moſt certain 
they fly in a moſt decent and comely order. 
They do, for the moſt part, keep one 
neſt, and in nouriſhing their young are very 
diligent, hiding them in holes in the 
buſhes, and never diſcovering them till 
they are able to fave themſelves by flying. 
They are of all creatures moſt watchful, 
ſeldom ſleeping, but when they are 1 
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ed by ſome of their kind. They bring 
forth their brood commonly once a year, 
and ſometimes twice : but theſe fowls are 
rather domeſtic than wild; for ſuch fruit- 


fulneſs ever ſpringeth from ſome extraor- 
dinary keeping. 


All water-fowls, for the moſt part, are ſub- 
jest but to one infirmity, the gargil, 
which is cured by this one medicine only. 


AKE clove: of garlick pilled, and 

bruiſe it a little, and roll it up in ſweet 
butter, in faſhion of a capon's cram, and 
ſo give it to the fowl, about three cloves. 
at a time, and no more; it is a preſent: 
cure for this diſeaſe, or any inward ſick- 
neſs that ſhall offend your. water-fowl at: 
any time whatſoever.. | 


of HAWKS. 


How to cure all the diſeaſes in hawks, of 
what nature or. quality ſoever. 


HERE are ſixteen kinds of hawks, 

or birds that live upon prey; and 
though every one have in them a ſpecial 
note or character of much valour, yet ſome 
are much more valiant than others; as the 
eagle. the vulture, the gerfalcon, falcon, 
and fuch like. The. valiant hawk ever 
truſſeth 
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truſſeth his prey in the air, the leaſt va 
hant taketh his prey near the ground. The 
valiant hawks always build upon the high- 
eſt rocks and on the ſteep cliffs, againſt 
which the rage of the ſea and water con- 
tinually beateth; and the leſs valiant 
hawks build in ſmall timber trees, where 
they have ſome ſhelter and refuge : as for 
thoſe that build in walls, or upon the ruins 
of old houſes, as the keſtrils and ſuch like, 
they are moſt baſe and cowardly, neither 
fit for uſe nor employment. The long- 
wing'd hawks are fitteſt for the river, and 
kill both the hern, and the other ſmaller 
fowl, as the mallard and teal; and the 
fhort-wing'd hawks will kill them and the 
hare alſo. The merlin and hobby take 
moſt delight in killing the larks ; the ſpar- 
row hawk in killing the black-bird, and 
the muſket in killing the ſparrow only. 
Many other flights there be, as of the pie 
and jay, and ſuch like, but they are to be 
meaſured according to the mettle of the 
hawk, for they are flights of danger and 
force, and therefore it behoves the hawk 
to have much cunning and much exerciſe 
before he is brought to ſuch flights, leſt 
that his mettle and raſhneſs become his 
own ruin, as many falconers find, 

The well ordering the hawk is the chief- 
eſt matter to bring him to perfection, and 
therefore obſerve when you have taken 

| him 


„„ 
him from the cage or mew to bathe him, 
that you do it in warm water and ground 
pepper, to kill the nits and lice, for he is 
ſubject to them; feed him high that he 
may gather ſtrength to overcome any di- 
ſtemper incident to him.; and after every 
flight give him caſting of flannel or plum- 
age, weathering abroad in the evening, 
unleſs in his bathing times, not feeding him 
up on two ſeveral meats at once; and 
when he makes a flight at the field, caſt 
him off upon the firſt ſpring of the game; 
and when he comes to make his flight at 
the river, you muſt, before he comes near 
the fowl, caſt him off; nor muſt he fee it 


till it comes to his full pitch, croſſing the 


fowl, after twice or thrice endu ing; 
and when he has killed her, give him the 
gizzard and liver. 

If you would man your hawk well, keep 
him from ſleeping, and make him familiar 


with you by jumping on your fiſt, and 


then to the lure, and often ſtaring 1 in his 
face, cheriſhing him with your voice and 
bounty, that he may perfectly abey your 
call on all occaſions, ſuffering him, if he 
be ſullen or ſtubborn at any time, to faſt ; 

and having: lured,, manned, and enſnared 
him, that is, managed and cleanſed him 
from his foulneſs, then bring him to flight, 
which if it happen to be a pheaſant or a 
partridge in a cloſe woody. ground, then 
upon 


> to 


HE 
upon luring him you muſt caſt your lufe 
into ſome buſh or tree, ſo to bring him to 
A ſtand, making him ſeize thereon; and 
when you firſt fly him, let it be at young 
game, that he may conquer without diffi- 
culty ; but if you fly a long-winged hawk 
in a champain, keep him by any means 
from his ſtand, maintaining till the game 
be ſprung upon the wing, ſo that it being 
under him he may ſtoop with more ad- 
vantage, and take it the eaſter; yet be 
ſure he miſs not the game, which may oc- 
caſion his being baulked, when he be more 
perfect; mount him to the height of his 
gate, and retrieve the partridge under him 
by caſting in your ſpaniels; and in this 
manner you may fly all forts of long- 


winged hawks, and ſeldom miſs your 
game. 


To cure all inward ſickneſs of body, the pan- 

. tas, caſting of the gorge, all ſorts of worms, 

purging of glut, coſtiveneſs in the body, 
and to cauſe digeſtion. 


3 AK E as much agarick as a pea, and 
Wrap it either in a warm pigeon's 
or chicken's heart, or any other warm and 
bloody fleſn, and give it to the hawk to 
eat faſting in the morning, and it is a moſt 
ready and certain cure. 


To 
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Ta cure griefs in the head, rhewns, the rie, 
and all apoplex ies. 


Ak E as much muſtard. ſeed bruiſed 
as will lie upon a two. pence, and 
wrap It, as aforeſaid, either in a warm 
geon's or chicken's heart, or other warm 
fleth, and then dip it in the juice of roſe- 
mary and ſage well mixed together, and: 
give it to the hawk to eat faſting in the 
morning, and it will not only purge and 
_ cleanſe him, but alſo comfort — ſtrengthen 
the brain exceedingly. 


To cure all diſeaſes in the eyes, dimneſs of the 
Sight, blood-ſhotten eyes, the pin and web. 


'T AKE of the juice of ground-ivy or- 
ale-hoof half a ſpoonful, and put to 
it as much fine- ſearſed ginger, as will lie 
on a two-pence; and being well mixed 
together, with a ſmall ſoft feather anoint 
the hawk's eyes therewith, morning, noon 
and night ; it is a certain cure. 


7 0 cure all di ;ſeaſes i in the mouth, the frounce, 
and all. cankers. 


T AKE rough allum and beat it 
to as fine a powder as you can 
poſſibly get it, _ take a ſpoonful or 
rwo 


F 


two of the ſtrongeſt and beſt white wine 
vinegar, and mix your allum with the 
ſame till it be as thick as puddle; then 
take a fine rag of cambrick or lawn, and 
dip it therein, and with the ſame rub the 
ſores well till they be ready to bleed, both 
morning, noon, and night, and it will cure 
it in a ſhort ſpace. 


To cure all impoſthumes, bruiſes, excretions, 


all wounds whatſoever, the formicas, and 
to ſtaunch blood. 


F IRST, where there is any excretion 
of horny or bony ſubſtance, you ſhall 
cut it away, and lay the ſore open and 
bare, then apply the following falve ; but 
in caſe of wounds, if they be great and 
deep, you ſhall firſt ſtitch it up with a fine 
needle and red filk, then take twenty rai- 
fins of the ſun, and having picked out the 
ſtones, boil them in half a pint of wine, 
till it be thick like pap, then beat it well 
together, and being very warm, apply it 
to the ſore places, renewing it once in four 
and twenty hours till the Brea be healed ; 
but if the flux of blood be great, then you 
ſhall rake merchant's wax, and drop it up- 
on the vein which bleedeth, and it will 
preſently ſtaunch it. 
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To cnre the pin in the foot, the broken pounce, 
bones broken, and bones out of joint. 


IRST, you - ſhall place the member 
right, if there be eſther breach or diſ- 
location; then take galbanum, white pitch 
and turpentine, of each a like quantity, 
and melt together on a ſoft fire; 1 plaiſ- 


ter- wiſe ſpread it upon a linen cloth, * 
ſo fold it Tour the fore; then ſplinter 1 it, 


if need require, otherwiſe only roll it 4 


with a fine linen rag, and che remedy will 
be effected. 


To take PIGEONS, RO O RS, and 
CROWS, upon new ploughed or ſowed 
ground. 


T' KE a number of ſmall nee nige 
or ſtrong wheaten ſtraws of a 

length, lime them well; lay theſe up and 
down where they frequent and they will 
ſoon be intangled therewith; and in order 
the better to allure them to your twigs and 
ſtraws, you may tie two or three pigeons 
to the ground among the twigs, 


of 
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Of SINGING BIRDS. 


B IRDS that are brought up in cages, 
require that fome care be taken of 
them when they happen to be hurt or fall 
fick ; for which the following remedies 
may be uſed, as there is occaſion. 

For thoſe that are hurt, generally pull 
off the feathers from the ace, or you: 
may cut them; and ſpreading a villa mag - 
na plaſter upon ſoft leather, apply it there- 
to, 

To bring birds to an appetite, take rhu- 
barb, agaric, aloes, ſaffron, cinnamon, 


aniſe, and ſugar-candy, of each a dram; 


beat all theſe ingredients together, and re- 
duce them into a powder; and give them 
as much of this powder as will lie upon a 
penny, in a pellet, at night: and this will 
make them caſt much. 


ſtomach, give them two pills of the old 
liquid conſerve of province n ſes, of about 
the bigneſs of a ſmall pea. 


To Purge birds, and bring them to a 
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Of the BLACK BIRD. 


HIS bird is known by all perſons, 
and 1s better to be eaten than kept ; 
being much ſweeter to the palate, when 
dead and well roaſted, than to the ear 
while living. 2 
They breed three or four times a year, 
according as they loſe their neſts, for if 
their neſts be taken away, they breed the 
ſooner : the young ones are brought up 
with almoſt any meat whatſoever. 
This bird ſings about three months in 
the year, or four at the moſt, though his 
ſong is worth nothing; but if he is taught 
to whiſtle, he is of ſome value, it being 
very loud, though coarſe; ſo that he is fit 
for a large place, not a chamber: and 
this bird is one of the ſoft ſinging birds 
we have in England. 
When black- birds, thruſhes, &c. are 
taken old and wild, to be tamed, mix 
ſome of their kind among them, putting 
them into great cages of three or four 
yards ſquare, in which place divers troughs, 
filled ſome with haws, ſome with hemp- 
ſeed, and ſome with water; ſo that the 
tame teaching the wild to eat, and the 
wild finding fach a change, and alteration 
of food, it will, in twelve or fourteen 
| | days, 
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days, make them grow very fat, and fit 
for the uſe of the kitchen. * | 


Of the CANARY BIRD. 
YANARY BIRDS are ſubject to mio 


diſeaſes, as impoſthumes, which af- 
fe&t the head and cauſe them to fall ſud- 


denly from the- perch, and die in a ſhort 


time if not ſpeedily cured. 


The moſt approved medicine is an oint- 
ment made of freſh butter and capons 


greaſe, melted together, with which anoint 


the top of the bird's head, for two or 
three days together, and it will diſſolve it, 


and cure him ; but if you have let it alone 
too long, then after you have anointed 


him three or four times, ſee whether the 


place of his head be foft ; and if fo, open 


it gently and let out the matter, which 
will be like the yolk of an egg, when 
you have done this, anoint the place, and 
this will immediately cure him without any. 


more to do. 


And if you find the impoſthume at any 
time return, do as before directed; you 


muſt alſo give him figs, and in his water 

let him have a ſlice or two of liquorice, 

and white ſugar candy in his water. 
5 H 3 As 
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As to the preparation of their meat; 
ſoak ſome of the largeſt rape- ſeed in water 
for twenty or twenty-four hours ; but if 
the water be a little warm twelve hours 
may be enough, then drain the water from 
the ſeed, and put a third part of white 
bread to it, and a little canary-ſeed in 
fiour, and mix them all together. 

Then with a ſmall ſtick, take up a little 
at the end of it, and give every bird ſome, 
two or three times over; for if you over- 
charge their ſtomachs at firſt, they ſeldom 
thrive after it. | ET, 

For you muſt know that the old ones 
give them but a little at a time, and the 
meat they receive from them, is warmed 
in the ſtomach before they give it them, 
and then all rape is hulled, which lies not 
ſo hard at the ſtomach, as thoſe ſeeds 
which have their ſkin on. 

Neither mult their meat be made too 
dry; for then they will be apt to be vent- 
burnt, becauſe all ſeeds are Ko 

For it 1s obſervable, that the old ones 
conſtantly drink after they have eaten ſeeds, 
and a little before they feed their young 
ones ; and they commonly fit a quarter of 
an hour or more feeding them, to keep 
them warm, that the meat may the better 
nour.ſh them; therefore when you have 
fed them, let them be covered up very 


warm, 


* 
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warm, that their meat may the hetter di- 
geſt with them. 


Of the CHAFFINCH,. 
T* E chaffinch is a ſinging bird, that 


takes its name from its delighting in 
chaff: and by ſome admired for its ſong, 
though it has not much pleaſantneſs, or 
ſweetneſs in it. 
It is an hardy bird, and will live almoſt 
upon any ſeeds, none coming amiſs to 
him; and he is ſeldom ſubject to any diſ- 
eaſe, as the canary bird and linnet are; 
but he will be very louſy, if not ſprinkled 


with a little wine, two or three times a 
month. | 


Of the GOLDFINCH. 
T\HE goldfinch is a ſeed bird of a 


very rare and curious colour, and 


were they not fo plentiful, would be high- 
ly eſteemed by us. 


They are uſually taken out at Michael- 


mas, and will ſoon become tame; but 


they differ very much in their ſong ; for 


ſome of them ſing after one faſhion, and 


ſome of them after another. 
They frequently breed in the upper 
part of plum- trees, making their neſts 


of 
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of the moſs that s upon apple-trees 
and of wool,. quilting the inſide with all 
ſorts of hairs they find upon the ground. 
They breed three times a year, and the 
young. are to be taken with the neſt at 
about ten days old; and to be fed as fol- 
lows.. : 
Pound the beſt hemp: ſeed very fine in a 
mortar, then ſift it through a ſieve, and 
add to it as much white bread as hemp- 
ſeed, and alſo a little flour of canary- ſeeds; 
then with a fmall ſtick or quill, take up 
as much as the bigneſs of a white pea, and 
give them three or four times, ſeveral. 
times a day; this ought to be made freſn 
every day, for if it be ſour it will preſently 
ſpoil their ſtomachs, cauſing them to caſt 
up their meat; which if they do, it is ten: 
to one if they live. 
Theſe young birds muſt be carefully 
kept warm till they can feed themſelves, 
for they are very tender, yet may be 
brought up to any thing. 
In feeding, be ſure to make your bird 
clean his bill and mouth; if any of the 
meat falls upon his feathers take it off, or 
elſe they will not thrive. 
Such as eat hemp- ſeed, to purge them, 
ſhould have the ſeeds of melons, ſuccory, 
and mercury; or elſe let them have lettuce 
and plantane for that purpoſe. : 
When there is no need of purging, give 
them 


e 

them two or three times a week a little 
ſugar or loam in their meat, or at the bot- 
tom of the cage; for all ſeeds have an oili- 
neſs, ſo that if there is not ſomething to dry 
it up, in length of time it fouls their ſto- 
machs and puts them into the flux, which 
is of a very dangerous conſequence. 


Of the GREEN-FINCH. 


HE green-finch is a bird of a very 

mean ſong, yet kept by many for 
its cheapneſs and hardineſs, and by moſt 
people to ring the bells; being a good 
bodied heavy bird. : 

The green-finch is ſeldom ſubject to any 
diſeaſe, but to be too groſs, there being 
none of the ſeed birds ſo like him for 
growing ſo exceſſive fat, if you give him 
hemp-ſeed ; for then he is good for no- 
thing but the ſpit; let him therefore have 
none but rape: ſeed. 


Of th FENNY . R E N. 


HE jenny-wren is a curious fine 
ſong bird of a chearful nature, ſo 
that none can exceed him in his manner of 
ſinging. 
This bird is of a pretty ſpeckled colour, 
very 
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very pleaſant to the eye, and when he 
—4 cocks up his tail, throwing out his; 
notes with much pleaſure and ſprightlineſs. 

They are to be fed in their neſts very 
often in a. day, giving them one or two- 
morſels at one time, and no more, leſt 
they ſhould caſt it up again, by receiv- 
ing more than. they can bear or digeſt,. 
and fo expire. 
They ſhould be fed with a little ſtick , 
at the end. whereof take up the meat 
about the bignefs of a white pea; and 
when you perceive them to pick it up 
from the ſtick themſelves, put them into- 
cages ; afterwards, having provided a pan 
or two, put ſome of the fame meat there-- 
in, and alſo about the ſides of every cage 
to entice them to eat; however, you muſt 
ſtill feed them five or ſix times a day for 
better ſecurity, leſt they. ſhould neglect 
themſelves and die, when-all your trouble: 
is almoſt paſt; as ſoon as they have found 
the way to feed alone, give them now and 
then ſome paſte : if you perceive them to: 
eat heartily, and like it very well, you may 
forbear giving them any more heart. 

Further, you mult once in two. or three 
days give them a. ſpider or two; and if 
you have a mind your bird ſhould learn to- 
whiſtle tunes, take the pains to teach him, 
and he will anſwer your expectation. 


Of: 
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Of the L ARK. 


HE lark is a ſmall grey bird, that 

ſings in the morning when it is fair 
weather, 1 breeds in May, July and 
Auguſt, and the young ones are able to 
quit their neſts in ten or twelve days: 
There are larks that fly in flocks, and 
theſe are the firſt birds that proclaim the 
approach of ſummer; and others that keep 
more cloſe to the ground, as the ſky- lark, 
and wood - lark; both ſorts feed upon 
worms and ants: they are good food, 
when young, and well-fed : their fleſh is 
firm, brown, juicy, and eaſy of digeſtion. 
They TT Ss kn! and blood of 
a Jark in the wind and ſtone-cholic : they 
| are alſo accounted good for thoſe troubled 
math the gravel, and phlegm in the kid- 
neys and bladder. 
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Of the LINNET. 


TEE linnet a ſinging bird, ſo call- 
ed becauſe ſhe feeds upon linſeed, 
making her neſt in black-thorn, white- 
thorn buſhes, and fir-buſhes, but upon 
heaths more than any where elſe. 
Some of theſe birds will have young 
ones four times a year, eſpecially if they 
be taken from them before they fly out of 
their neſts ; and the better the bird is in 
mettle, the ſooner ſhe breeds in the ſpring : 
the young may be taken at four days old, 
if you intend they ſhall learn to whiſtle or 
hear any other bird ſing, for they being 
then ſo young, have not the old bird's 
ſong, and ſo are more apt to take any 
thing than if you ſuffer them to be in the 
neſt till they be almoſt quite fledged ; but 
when they are taken out ſo young, care 
muſt be had to keep them warm, and to 
feed them but a little at a time; their 
meat muſt be rape-ſeed, ſoaked and bruiſ— 
ed, to which put full as much white bread 
as feed; freſh allo ſhould be had every 
day, for if it be ſour, it immediately makes 
them ſcour and die; neither muſt their 
meat be given them too dry, for in ſuch a 
caſe it will make them vent-burnt, and 
that 
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that is as bad as if they had been ſcoured. 
If you intend to whiſtle them, let ir be 
done when you feed them, for they will 
learn very much before they can crack 
hard ſeeds; and hang them under any 
bird you have a mind ſhould learn his 
ſong. Theſe birds, when young, are ex- 
ceeding apt for any ſong or tune, nay, 
they may be even taught to ſpeak. | 

This bird is ſometimes troubled with 
melancholy, when you find the end of his 
rump ſwelled, it muſt be pricked with a 
needle, and the corruption let out, and 
the ſame ſqueezed very well with the point 
of a needle, then anoint him with an oint- 
ment made of freſh butter and capon's 

aſe, and for two or three days feed 
him with lettuce, beet-ſeeds, and leaves; 
you may alſo give him the ſeeds of melons 
chopped in pieces, which he will eat very 
greedily, but when you find him mend 
take the melon ſeeds away, give him his 
old diet again, and put into his water two 
or three blades of ſaffron, and white ſu- 
gar-candy, for a week or more, till you 
perceive him perfectly well. | 

The next diſeaſe he is infeſted with, is 
a ſcouring ; the firſt ſort thereof, which 
is very. thin, and with a black or white 
ſubſtance, in the middle, is not very in- 
jurious, nor dangerous; but the other 
which is between black and white, nor ſo 


I thin 
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thin as the former, but very clamy and 
ſticking, is never good in a bird. In or- 
der to his recovery, give him at firſt, me- 
lon- ſeed ſhred with lettuce, and beet - ſeed 
bruiſed, and in his water, ſome liquorice 
and white ſugar-candy, with a little flour 
of oatmeal therein; and diligence muſt 
be uſed to obſerve him at firſt when he is 
ſick, that ſo he may have a ſtomach to eat, 
for in two or three days it will be quite 
gone, and then it is difficult to recover 
him again. n | Y i 
The worſt of all is the third, the white 
clammy icouring, which is very bad, and 
mortal if not timely looked after; this 
proceeds from bad feeds, and many times 
for want of water; and the badneſs of the 
ſeeds may ariſe from damage taken at 
ſea, by over-flowing, or lying in the wet 
too long before they have been houſed : 
if the bird be not helped at the firſt ap- 
pearance, it forthwith-takes away his ſto- 
mach, and makes him droop and fall from 
his meat; therefore to cure him, in the 
firſt place give him flax- ſeed, taking away 
all other ſeeds, then ſome plantain-ſeed, 
if it be green, or elſe it will do him no 
good; but if ſuch cannot be got, give 
him ſome of the leaves ſhred very ſmall, 
and ſome oatmeal bruiſed, with a few 
crumbs of bread; in his water give him 
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fome white ſuguar- candy and liquorice, 
with a blade or two of ſaffron. 

Another diſtemper is the phthiſic, and 
may eaſily be perceived, by ſeeing the 
bird pant and heave his belly faſt, and ſit 
melancholy, with his feathers ſtanding big 
and ſtaring ; it is likewiſe difcovered b 
his belly, when it ſhews1tſelt more puffed 
than ordinary, full of reddiſh veins, and 
his breaſt, very lean and: ſharp; he will 
now alſo ſplit and caſt his feed: about the 
cage, not caring to eat at all. This diſ- 
eaſe often befals them for want of water, 
and having charlock teeds mingled among 
their rape- ſeed, and for want of giving 
him a little green meat in the ſpring of the 
year. Now when you perceive you bird 
begin to be troubled with this evil,. firſt 
cut the end of his rump, and give him 
white ſugar-candy,. with two or three bits 
of liquorice, or for want of fuch white 
ſugar-candy put in fine ſugar; then for 
his meat, you ſhall give him beets: and 
lettice to fed on, or ſome of the herb 
mercury, which is very good againſt this 
diſtemper for any ſeed. bird. You may 
likewiſe give him melon-ſeed chopped 
ſmall ; and at the bottom of the cage lay 
ſome gravel, with a little powdered ſugar, 
and a little ground oatmeal ; you may alſo 
put in ſome loam, with which the country 
Laws daub their walls inſtead of mortar 
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and ſand, bruifed ſmall, and it will bring 
the bird to his ſtomach, if he be not too 
far gone, and paſt cure, | 

This bird is ſubje& to the ſtrains, o 
convulſions of the breaſt : for which you 
are to feed him with lettice. beets and 
melon- ſeeds, bruiſed : diſſolve ſugar-candy 
in his water, and ſome of the nightin- 
gals paſte, with a little liquorice, ſo much 
that the water may taſte of it; continue 
this courſe for the ſpace of four or five 
days, now and then taking it away, and 
giving him plantain water; and the ſame 
af be ſure to give him beet or lettice- 
caf. 

The linnet is ſubject to a hoarſeneſs in 
his voice, which many times comes thro' 
his ſtraining it in ſinging; and he often 

ets a huſk in his throat, which is ſeldom 
3 to come ſo clear off as at firt : It 
frequently alſo happens, if he be a ſtrong 
mettled bird, that he breaks ſomewhat 
within him, ſo that he will never come to 
ſing again; and farther, the ſaid hoarſeneſs 
proceeds from his being kept very hot, 
and on a ſudden his cage opened to the 
air, which immediately ſtrikes a cold to. 
his breaſt and throat, and often kills him; 
for if you have a bird in the moult, you 
muſt not carry him to the air, but keep 
him at a ſtay till he is moulted off, then 
open him by degrees, that he 2 
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take cold, and after his moult, give him 
beet leaves, or ſome liquorice in his water, 
to cleanſe him. Now to cure his hoarſeneſe, 
the beſt remedy is, to put ſome liquorice 
and a few anniſe-ſeeds in his water, and 
then to ſet him in a warm place, 


Of the NIGHTING ALE. 


THE nightingale has the ſuperiority 
above all other birds, in reſpect to 


her ſinging with ſo much variety, the 


ſweeteſt and molt melodiouſly of all others. 
For the diſeaſes incident to this delight- 
ful bird; nightingales grow extfemely fas, 
both abroad in fields, as well as in houſes 
where they are caged up; you are to ob- 
ſerve, it is very dangerous when it begins 
to abate, if they do not ſing, therefore 
they muſt be kept very warm upon. the 
falling of their fat, and alſo have ſome 
ſaffron given them in their meat or water : 
but when they are perceived to grow fat, 
they muſt be purged two or three times a 
week, with ſome worms that are taken 
out of pigeon-houſes, for four or five 
weeks together; and give them two or 
three ſpeckled ſpiders a-day, as long as 
_- laſt, which ſpiders are found in Au- 
guſt about vines and currants. If they 
grow melancholy, put into their water or 
drinking 
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drinking-pot, ſome white ſugat - candy, 
with a flice or two of liquorice; and if 
they ſtill complain, put into their pot ſix 
or eight chives of ſaffron, or thereabou's, 
continuing withal to give them ſheep's 
heart and paſte, [alſo three or four meal- 
worms a-day, and a few ants and their 
eggs: farther, boil a new-laid egg very 
hard, mince it fmall, and ſtrew it amongſt 
the ants and their eggs 45 
As nighingales that have been kept two 

or three yeats in a cage are very ſubject to 
the gout, in that caſe you muſt take them 
out, and anoint their feet with freſh but- 
ter or capon's greaſe, three or four days 
together, which is a certain cure for them 
But the chief thing that cauſes moſt of 
their diſeaſes, is for want of keeping them 
clean and neat, whereby their feet become 
clogged, and. their claws rot off, which 
brings the gout and cramp upon them: 
be ſure twice a week to let them have 
gravel at the bottom of the cage, which 
muſt be very dry when it is put in, for 
then it will not be ſubject to clog. 

_ Theſe birds are alſo ſubject to- apoſt-- 
humes, and breakings out about their eyes, 
and nebs, for which you are alſo to uſe 
butter and capon's greaſe: but to raiſe 
nightingales when they are very bare, ſo 
as. there is an abſolute neceſſity for it, give 
them new eggs chopt ſmall, amongſt their 
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ſheep's heart and paſte, or hard eggs, and 
when they are recovered, bring them to 
ordinary diet again, that you may con- 
tinue them in their former plight ; but as 
ſoon as you perceive them growing fat, 
give them no more eggs. tae Pe 

There is another diſeaſe incident to theſe 
birds, which is called the ſtreightneſs, or 
ſtrangling of the breaſt; and it proceeds 
very often for want of care in preparing 
their food, by mixing fat meat therewith; 
and it may be perceived by the beating 
pain they were not accuſtomed to, which 
abides in this part, and by his often gaping 
and opening his bill; it alſo happens by 
reaſon of ſome ſinew or thread of the 
ſheep's heart (for want of ſhreding with a 
ſharp knife) that hangs in his throat, or 
that many times clings about his tongue, 
which makes him nu his meat and 

row r in a very ſhert time, eſpeciall 
2 the ri g, and when he is in ble Gn 1 
note: as ſoon as you perceive the ſymp- 
toms, take him gently out of his cage, 
open his bill with a quill or pin, and un- 
looſen any ſtring or looſe piece of fleſh 
that may hang about his tongue or throat, 
and when you have taken it away, give 
him ſome white ſugar-candy in his water, 
or elſe diſſolve it and moiſten his meat 
with it, which will prove a preſent remedy. 


Of 
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Of the TIT-LARK. 


T HIS bird is ſhort in his ſong, and no. 
variety in it, yet ſome fancy him for 
his wiſkng, turning, and chewing; ſing- 
ing moſt like the canary-bird of any bird 
whatſoever. He commonly appears at that 
time of the year that the nightingale does, 
which 1s the beginning of April, and leave 
us at the beginning o 8 

When they are taken, they are fed, as 
the n htingale 3 is; they muſt be 33 
at rl. for they will not feed themſelves, 
by reaſon they always feed on live meat in 
the field; for which cauſe he is unacquaint- 
ed with the meat we offer him: when he 
comes to feed himſelf, he will eat what the 
wood-lark eats, or almoſt any other. 

Theſe birds are very eaſily brought up, 
being hardy, and not ſubject to colds and 
cramps as other birds are, but live long, 
if preſeryed with Care. 


